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FOREWORD 


ipARLY  in  the  spring,  when  the  Celebration 
Committee  was  considering  a  suitable  pub¬ 
lication  for  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Hollis,  some  one  suggested  the 
story  of  Old  Tusky.  To  be  sure,  the  account  of 
Old  Tusky's  last  battle  has  been  published  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  it  can  be  read  in  our  larger 
libraries,  but  the  children  still  listen  to  it 
eagerly  and  it  seemed  worthy  of  re-telling. 
But  there  was  also  the  delightful  episode  of 
Anna  Powers'  Ride — why  not  include  that? 
When  the  attempt  was  made  to  give  these  stories 
an  accurate  setting,  questions  came  thick  and 
fast.  How  long  had  the  Powers  lived  in  their 
little  cabin  when  these  incidents  occurred? 
Just  what  sort  of  a  cabin  had  Peter  built? 
What  dishes  could  Anna  prepare  before  the  open 
fire? 

In  the  search  for  information  which  followed, 
other  interesting  incidents  connected  with  Peter 
Powers  came  to  light.  A  visit  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society  in  Concord 
brought  forth  many  new  facts.  In  the  card 
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index  of  papers  and  deeds  there  was  a  section  two 
inches  thick  devoted  to  Peter  Powers,  and  the 
inventory  of  his  personal  property  (he  left  no 
will),  estate  papers,  and  the  record  of  an  amazing 
number  of  land  transactions  were  found.  In  fact 
Old  Tusky  was  almost  eclipsed.  The  material 
about  the  first  settler  of  Hollis  piled  up  until  it 
became  clear  that  something  approaching  a  con¬ 
nected  story  of  Peter  Powers  was  possible. 
Though  his  name  is  an  important  one  in  the 
early  history  of  New  Hampshire  and  is  remem¬ 
bered  with  pride  by  all  Hollis  people,  he  remains, 
nevertheless,  a  shadowy  figure.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  fit¬ 
ting  occasion  than  this  anniversary  to  bring  Peter 
Powers  out  of  the  obscurity  with  which  two 
hundred  years  have  enveloped  him  and  to  throw 
upon  this  energetic  pioneer  as  clear  a  light  as  the 
records  will  allow. 

Testimony  about  the  Powers  family  of  the 
more  personal  and  intimate  sort  is,  of  course, 
scant.  There  are,  however,  three  exceptions — 
the  episodes  of  Old  Tusky,  Anna  Powers’  Ride, 
and  of  young  Peter’s  night  alone  in  the 
woods — which  have  happily  been  preserved  by 
Grant  Powers,  one  of  Peter’s  grandsons.  His 
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grandmother,  Anna  Keyes  Powers,  lived  to  be 
ninety  years  old  and  it  is  from  her  that  he  heard 
these  stories.  In  a  few  minor  matters,  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  or  a  probability  has  been  stated 
as  a  fact,  in  order  to  make  the  account  more  a 
story  and  less  a  history,  but  in  all  other  respects 
the  narrative  is  strictly  historical. 

The  writers  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
Miss  Bertha  Hayden  and  her  uncle,  David  Hay¬ 
den,  for  facts  about  early  Hollis;  to  Herbert  R. 
Morse  of  Boston  for  help  on  the  deeds;  and 
finally,  to  Mrs.  Seymour  Stone  of  West  Roxbury 
for  helpful  suggestions  in  the  writing. 

West  Roxbury,  June  26. 
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I.  LITTLETON 


ripHE  name  of  Powers  first  appears  in  history  as 
Le  Poer.  One  of  the  officers  in  the  army  of 
William  the  Conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Hastings 
in  1066  bore  the  name,  according  to  records  pre¬ 
served  at  Battle  Abbey.  A  descendant  of  this 
Norman  officer,  Sir  Roger  Le  Poer,  was  given  a 
chief  command  under  Henry  II,  when  he  invaded 
Ireland  in  1171,  and  for  “  distinguished  services 
rendered  the  crown  ”  he  was  awarded  large  tracts 
of  land  in  Waterford  County.  Thus  the  land- 
holding  habit  was  early  established  in  the  Powers 
family. 

Peter  Powers'  first  colonial  ancestor  was  his 
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grandfather,  Walter  Powers,  who  in  the  year 
1654,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  set  sail  from  England 
on  a  vessel  bound  for  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  He  landed  in  Salem  and  in  time  went  to 
Malden,  where  in  1660,  fifteen  years  after  his 
arrival  in  this  country,  he  married  Trial  Shep¬ 
pard,  Peter’s  grandmother.  As  five-year-old 
Boston  was  hardly  a  promising  field  for  the  gold¬ 
smith’s  trade,  it  seems  likely  that  a  strong  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Puritan  ideas  brought  Ralph  Shep¬ 
pard  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  And  if  the  Puritans 
reserved  the  office  of  deacon  for  the  more  earnest 
and  godly  of  the  flock,  such  was  the  father  of 
Trial  Sheppard. 

With  scarcely  more  education  than  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  three  R’s,  yet  courageous  and 
enterprising,  Walter  Powers  took  his  bride  to 
Concord  village,  later  known  as  Littleton,  there 
in  a  log  cabin  to  face  the  privations  of  frontier 
life.  They  settled  on  Quagany  Hill  near  Lake 
Nagog,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  garrison. 
Walter  Powers  cleared  a  piece  of  land,  and  later 
with  crude  tools  and  great  industry  built  a  saw¬ 
mill  on  the  stream  which  flowed  through  his  land. 
This  made  him  a  citizen  of  some  importance  in 
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that  pioneer  community  and  brought  to  him  a 
good  many  bushels  of  corn  and  rye  in  return  for 
the  sawing  of  logs.  In  time  this  rising  yeoman 
bought  from  Thomas  Waban  and  other  Indians 
about  a  quarter  of  the  Indian  town  of  Nashobe, 
now  a  part  of  Littleton. 

Trial,  mother  of  nine  boys  and  two  girls,  not 
only  cooked  and  spun  for  her  family,  but,  in  the 
absence  of  schools,  taught  them  to  read  and 
write.  In  those  days  the  first  need  was  a  block¬ 
house,  and  it  was  not  until  there  were  fifty  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  community  that  they  were  required 
by  law  to  hire  a  teacher.  Trial's  children, 
ranged  about  the  big  kitchen  table,  must  often 
have  read  the  well-known  Bible  stories  to  the 
hum  of  their  mother's  spinning  wheel.  Thus 
Trial  Powers  helped  to  prepare  several  of  her 
sons  to  be  prominent  and  useful  townsmen. 

The  fourth  son  in  this  family  was  Daniel, 
father  of  Peter  Powers.  When  thirty-two  years 
old  he  married  Elizabeth  Whitcomb  and  settled 
in  Nashobe.  True  to  the  Powers  tradition,  he 
became  a  landholder,  owning  a  tract  of  land  a 
mile  wide,  extending  along  the  whole  westerly 
border  of  Littleton. 
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In  1707  the  fourth  son  of  this  fourth  son  was 
born.  This  was  Peter  Powers.  Two  years  later 
his  mother  died,  and  after  two  difficult  years  his 
father  married  again.  The  same  problem  of 
education  faced  Anna  Bates  Powers  that  had 
faced  Trial  Powers,  Peter’s  grandmother,  and  she 
met  it  in  the  same  way.  Peter,  along  with  the 
other  children,  learned  to  read  and  write  and 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  “Aggers.” 

Of  Peter’s  boyhood  on  his  father’s  farm  noth¬ 
ing  is  recorded.  He  grew  up  in  a  time  of  nominal 
peace.  Queen  Anne’s  war  ended  when  Peter 
was  a  child  of  six,  and  for  the  next  dozen  years 
the  block  houses  were  unused  and  men  could  hoe 
in  their  cornfields  without  constant  fear  of  the 
Indians.  But  Peter  and  his  brothers,  sprawled 
before  the  great  fireplace,  listened  with  wide-eyed 
interest  to  their  father’s  stories  of  earlier  days. 
They  saw  gaily  painted  Indians  spring  from  their 
hiding  places  and  seize  an  unwary  church-goer. 
They  saw  settlements  aflame  and  men  and 
women  trailing  off  to  Canada.  If  such  stories 
awakened  any  fears  in  the  curly-headed  Peter, 
later  events  show  no  trace  of  them.  At  an  early 
age  he  must  have  done  his  share  of  the  chores  and 
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the  farm  work.  He  must  have  developed  skill 
with  the  axe,  and  learned  to  plough  with  the  oxen. 
In  his  spare  hours  he  went  hunting,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  he  probably  con¬ 
tributed  his  share  of  fireside  yarns  about  wolves 
and  wildcats.  Now  and  then  he  visited  the 
friendly  Indians  of  Nashobe  and  learned  a  new 
bit  of  Indian  woodcraft. 

Thus  we  can  picture  Peter  at  seventeen,  the 
self-reliant  son  of  a  frontiersman,  developing 
muscle  and  a  sure  eye  in  the  fields  and  woods  of 
his  father's  farm. 


II.  SNOWSHOE  SCOUTS 

T?or  many  months  the  Indian  menace  had  been 
^  hanging  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  border 
settlements.  The  French  had  relentlessly  en¬ 
couraged  the  Indians  to  fight  for  their  lands  and 
harass  the  English  in  every  possible  way.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  Peter’s  seventeenth  year,  this 
enmity  culminated  in  open  hostilities,  and  war 
was  waged  all  along  the  northern  borders  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

The  Colonials  had  become  convinced  that  the 
Jesuit  missionary,  Father  Rasle,  who  twenty-six 
years  before  had  settled  in  Norridgewog  in  the 
present  state  of  Maine,  was  an  arch-intriguer. 
Believing  that  he  had  worked  with  the  French  to 
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incite  the  Indians,  even  in  times  of  peace,  to 
molest  settlers,  burn  their  hay,  and  kill  their 
cattle,  they  sent  out  a  company  of  men  to  cap¬ 
ture  him.  This  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  but 
the  Colonists  found  communications  from  the 
French  Government  in  the  missionary’s  cabin, 
and  this  so  incensed  them  that  they  sent  out 
a  larger  company  of  two  hundred  men  to  make  a 
second  attempt.  They  succeeded  in  killing  the 
unfortunate  Rasle  with  thirty  of  his  praying 
Indians. 

When  the  news  of  this  reached  the  border 
towns,  the  settlers  there  knew  that  they  must 
prepare  for  trouble.  To  use  one  of  Peter’s  later 
phrases,  they  must  “look  to  themselves.”  It 
behooved  them  to  be  constantly  armed  and 
vigilant.  Whether  in  the  woods,  in  the  fields,  or 
carrying  corn  to  the  gristmill,  they  had  their 
guns  always  with  them  and  ready  for  action. 

In  September  the  Dunstable  massacre  brought 
home  to  Peter  Powers  and  his  neighbors  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  Two  men — Nathan 
Cross  and  Thomas  Blanchard — who  had  been 
making  turpentine  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Nashua  River,  were  seized  and  carried  off  by  a 
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party  of  French  Mohawks.  Alarmed  when 
Cross  and  Blanchard  failed  to  return  at  nightfall, 
eleven  prominent  Dunstable  men,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lieutenant  Ebenezer  French,  went 
in  search  of  them.  They  followed  the  winding 
course  of  the  Merrimac  to  the  present  Thornton's 
Ferry,  some  ten  miles  to  the  north.  Here  the 
wily  Indians,  lying  in  wait  for  expected  pursuers, 
sprang  out  from  their  ambush  and  killed  all  the 
party  save  one,  Josiah  Farwell,  who  escaped 
through  a  thicket.  He  alone  carried  the  tale  of 
the  tragedy  back  to  Dunstable. 

The  town  was  now  so  thoroughly  aroused  that 
John  Lovewell  with  two  others  petitioned  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  (the  governor,  the 
governor's  council,  and  the  house  of  representa¬ 
tives)  for  “ leave  to  raise  a  company"  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Court  to  scout  against  the  Indians. 
Lovewell  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  a  noted 
animal  hunter.  Because  of  his  experience  and 
success  in  hunting  wild  animals,  he  was  especially 
adapted  for  exploring  the  wilderness  and  finding 
the  lurking  places  of  the  Indians.  The  petition 
was  granted  and  the  General  Court  agreed  to 
pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the 
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scalp  of  every  Indian  captured.  The  company 
was  raised  and  John  Lovewell  given  the  com¬ 
mission  of  Captain. 

When  Captain  John  Lovewell,  burning  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself,  set  out  from  Dunstable  with 
thirty  men  on  his  first  scouting  expedition, 
Peter  was  still  in  Littleton  chopping  wood  on  his 
father’s  farm. 

Fifteen  days  later  Lovewell  and  his  men  re¬ 
turned  elated  over  their  success.  The  news  of 
their  exploit  spread  rapidly  to  the  nearby  settle¬ 
ments.  The  story  of  their  march  up  beyond 
Lake  “  Winnepiseogee”,  of  the  capture  of  an 
Indian  and  an  Indian  boy  in  a  wigwam,  and  the 
receipt  of  the  promised  bounty  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  scalp  and  two  shillings  and  six  pence  a 
day  besides,  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  lost  nothing  in  the  telling.  Peter  listened 
with  breathless  interest  to  the  account.  His 
mind  dwelt  upon  the  story.  In  fact  he  thought 
of  little  else  as  he  went  about  his  daily  round  of 
work.  He  wondered  if  Lovewell  would  “  march  ” 
again,  and  if  he  could  persuade  his  father  to  let 
him  go  with  the  scouts.  One  argument  after 
another  ran  through  his  mind. 
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Though  he  was  only  eighteen  and  still  a  boy  in 
the  eyes  of  his  father  and  older  brothers,  Peter 
liked  adventure  and  longed  to  try  his  mettle  on 
something  else  besides  the  stumps  in  his  father’s 
corn  fields.  If  the  stories  he  heard  were  true, 
Lovewell  was  a  sanguine  man,  a  man  who  talked 
“  cock-sure.”  It  was  said  that  when  he  was  once 
cautioned  about  Indian  ambuscades,  he  bent 
over  a  young  elm  to  the  ground  with  one  sweep 
of  his  arm  and  said  “I’ll  treat  the  Indians 
the  same  way.”  Peter  admired  Lovewell’s 
confidence  and  enthusiasm.  His  daring  and  en¬ 
terprising  spirit  awakened  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  youth. 

By  the  time  that  Captain  Lovewell  sent  out  a 
call  for  a  second  scouting  party,  Peter  had  de¬ 
cided  to  go,  and  he  presented  his  arguments  to  his 
father.  Daniel  Powers  must  have  been  some¬ 
what  taken  aback,  for  it  was  the  custom  in  those 
days  for  a  boy  to  stay  at  home  and  work  on  his 
father’s  farm  until  he  was  “one  and  twenty,” 
and  it  is  probable  that  Daniel  Powers  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  allow  his  son  to  expose  himself  to  the 
perils  of  an  Indian  ambuscade.  But  Peter’s 
arguments  carried  .the  day,  for  his  father  finally 
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consented  and  Peter  prepared  to  join  one  of  the 
groups  of  men  who  were  making  their  way  from 
Billerica  and  other  settlements  to  join  Loveweirs 
party  at  Dunstable. 

On  that  February  morning  when  Peter 
strapped  blankets,  powder,  and  a  sack  of  corn 
meal  on  his  back,  pulled  his  fur  cap  down  over 
his  ears,  fastened  the  thongs  of  his  snowshoes  and 
said  goodbye  to  his  father  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family  as  they  gathered  at  the  door  to  bid 
their  young  Indian  fighter  Godspeed,  he  little 
knew  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him;  he 
did  not  know  that  he  had  taken  their  corn  to  the 
mill  for  the  last  time;  that  he  would  not  return 
again  to  live  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  that 
henceforth  he  was  to  shift  for  himself  and  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world. 

Lovewell  and  his  party  of  eighty-seven  scouts 
tramped  due  north  over  the  New  Hampshire 
hills.  They  proceeded  cautiously,  always  on  the 
look-out  for  traces  of  the  Indians.  The  adven¬ 
ture  was  all  that  Peter’s  imagination  had  pic¬ 
tured  it — the  high  courage  and  woodsman’s  in¬ 
stinct  of  their  leader,  the  files  of  alert,  resolute 
men  advancing  silently  under  the  snow-laden 
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branches;  the  camps  at  night  with  spectral  In¬ 
dians  lurking  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest. 

Leading  his  men  into  the  Pigwacket  country, 
the  home  of  a  fierce  tribe  of  Indians,  Captain 
Lovewell  revisited  the  wigwam  where  he  had 
taken  the  two  Indians  on  his  first  expedition. 
Their  provisions  were  by  this  time  so  low  that  he 
decided  to  draw  thirty  men  by  lot  and  send  them 
home.  No  doubt  some  of  the  older  men  who 
lacked  a  youthful  imagination  like  Peter’s  to  give 
a  glamour  to  the  journey  and  mitigate  its  rigors, 
were  very  willing  to  go  back,  but  it  must  have 
been  a  blow  to  Peter  when  his  lot  fell  among  the 
returning  party,  and  his  adventure  was  so  sud¬ 
denly  brought  to  an  end. 

Several  days  after  this  Lovewell  and  his  men 
came  across  some  Indian  tracks  which  they 
followed  until  late  in  the  day,  when,  just  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  they  saw  the  smoke  of  a  camp 
fire  rising  above  the  trees  in  the  distance.  The 
object  of  their  search  in  view,  Lovewell  ordered 
his  men  to  halt,  to  keep  themselves  concealed, 
and  to  await  his  word  to  go  forward.  Cau¬ 
tiously,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  the  cold  stars 
looking  down  upon  them,  they  crept  through  the 
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woods  and  shot  ten  Indians  asleep  around  the 
glowing  embers  of  their  camp  fire. 

Heartless  as  this  may  seem,  it  was  perhaps 
justified  by  the  fact  that  these  Indians  had  extra 
moccasins  and  snowshoes,  which  showed  that 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  frontier  to  burn 
homes  and  take  back  to  Canada  their  unhappy 
occupants.  Lovewell  and  his  men  made  their 
way  to  Dover  and  marched  triumphantly  into 
the  town  with  the  scalps  suspended  aloft  on  poles. 
Boarding  a  sloop  at  Newington,  they  sailed  into 
Boston  where,  ten  days  later,  they  received  over 
a  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  public  treasury — a 
tidy  sum  indeed. 

When  the  news  of  Lovewell’s  success  reached 
Dunstable,  there  were  probably  some  regrets  on 
the  part  of  the  men  who  were  forced  by  lot  to 
turn  back.  Fame  had  been  snatched  from  Peter 
Powers  when  it  seemed  just  within  his  grasp.  To 
be  sure,  he  had  marched  with  Lovewell,  but  he 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  capture,  nor  had  he 
made  the  triumphant  entry  into  Dover  nor  sailed 
to  Boston  for  the  bounty.  By  an  unexpected 
turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel,  he  had  just  missed 
being  a  hero. 


III.  OLD  DUNSTABLE 


Though  Peter  had  no  share  in  the  money  or  the 
glory  which  came  from  the  ten  scalps,  he 
did  get  a  few  shillings  for  his  time,  and  later  a 
grant  of  land  for  his  services  against  the  Indians. 
Lovewell’s  men  were  rewarded  by  the  General 
Court  with  an  entire  township  called  Lovewell’s 
Town,  now  Pembroke,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Merrimac,  adjoining  the  present  city  of  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  But  more  important  than  this 
for  Peter  was  the  fact  that  he  had  tasted  freedom 
and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  settling  down  again 
on  his  father’s  farm.  As  he  sized  up  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  sooner  he  could  begin  work  for  himself 
the  better,  and  his  father  and  brothers  were  quite 
able  to  run  the  farm  and  provide  for  the  growing 
family.  More  than  that,  Peter  probably  had  an 
offer  of  work  from  one  of  the  Dunstable  farmers 
— a  few  shillings  a  week  and  keep.  The  chance  of 
work  in  Dunstable  was  attractive  to  Peter  and  he 
decided  to  remain  in  Dunstable  on  his  return 
from  Lovewell’s  expedition.  He  never  seemed 
to  be  a  man  “  torn  between  conflicting  emotions.” 
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Problems  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  in 
simple  terms  and  he  decided  them  quickly  and 
calmly.  Peter's  decision  to  remain  in  Dunstable 
proved  a  wise  one,  for  there  were  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  this  town  for  a  young  man  of  his 
caliber. 

Though  its  charter  was  granted  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Court  in  1663,  Dunstable  had 
remained  a  frontier  town  for  fifty  years.  Among 
the  original  proprietors  were  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  some  of  whom  came  to  Dunstable  to  live. 
Governor  Dudley,  Reverend  Thomas  Weld, 
Thomas  Brattle,  Peter  Bulkely,  Hezekiah  Usher, 
and  Elisha  Hutchinson  were  a  few  of  the  names  in 
this  group,  and  these  well-known  men,  according 
to  Fox,  “gave  strength  and  influence  to  the 
infant  plantation."  The  original  group  of  pro¬ 
prietors  sold  land  liberally  to  settlers,  and  the 
clearings  multiplied.  But  there  still  remained  a 
great  quantity  of  land  in  the  section  called  com¬ 
mon  and  undivided  lands  of  the  Dunstable 
Proprietors,  for  Dunstable  was  probably  one  of 
the  largest  townships  ever  granted  by  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court.  It  contained 
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about  two  hundred  square  miles  and  included  the 
present  towns  of  Nashua,  Nashville,  Hudson, 
Hollis,  Dunstable  and  Tyngsborough,  and  por¬ 
tions  of  Amherst,  Milford,  Litchfield,  London¬ 
derry,  Pelham,  Brookline,  Pepperell  and  Town¬ 
send — all  of  course  at  that  time  in  Middlesex 
County  of  the  Bay  Colony. 

Peter  did  not  go  to  Dunstable  a  complete 
stranger,  for  a  number  of  Lovewell’s  men  were 
from  the  homesteads  near  Salmon  Brook.  The 
Dunstable  settlement  centered  at  the  head  of  the 
brook,  in  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  the 
city  of  Nashua,  near  the  Country  Club.  In  a 
few  months  he  was  taking  his  mug  of  cider  at  the 
Blanchard  Tavern,  discussing  the  corn  yield, 
paper  currency,  and  the  location  of  the  new 
meeting-house,  like  any  of  the  Frenches  or  Love- 
wells  or  Colburns.  Peter  was  accepted  and 
recognized  in  the  community  as  a  young  man  of 
ability  and  good  sense,  and  his  association  with 
these  Dunstable  men  had  an  important  influence 
upon  his  subsequent  career.  They  were  the 
builders  of  Old  Dunstable.  They  saw  that  the 
Indian  menace  had  been  powerfully  checked  by 
Lovewell’s  daring  expeditions,  culminating  in  the 
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bloody  battle  near  what  is  now  Fryeburg,  Maine; 
and  they  were  interested  in  the  expansion  and  the 
new  settlements  which  they  saw  were  now  pos¬ 
sible.  Peter  was  in  a  circle  where  land  was 
discussed  perhaps  more  than  farming,  and  he  was 
making  the  acquaintance  of  men  with  whom  he 
would  later  have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  a  business 
way.  In  after  years,  Peter  Powers,  a  large  land- 
owner,  was  admitted  to  the  group  of  Dunstable 
Proprietors.  No  other  Hollis  man  was  given 
this  recognition. 

One  of  his  first  acquaintances  was  the  remark¬ 
ably  able  and  energetic  son  of  Captain  Joseph 
Blanchard.  Young  Blanchard  was  only  three 
years  older  than  Peter  and  the  two,  much  akin  in 
spirit,  were  henceforth  constantly  associated. 
Now  and  again  Peter  went  with  Blanchard  on  his 
surveying  trips,  and  thus  acquired  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  surveying.  They  probably  paddled  up 
the  Merrimac  together  in  the  spring  of  1727,  to 
mark  out  the  township  which  the  General  Court 
had  granted  to  Blanchard  and  others — an  area 
six  miles  square,  three  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
If  Peter  had  known  Blanchard  a  little  earlier  he 
too  would  probably  have  been  a  grantee  in  this 
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new  township.  Besides  the  surveying,  other  im¬ 
portant  matters  took  these  young  men  out  of  town, 
and  on  these  occasions  their  horses'  heads  were  set 
in  different  directions.  Blanchard  rode  over  to 
Groton  to  see  Major  Hubbard's  daughter  Re¬ 
becca;  Peter  rode  south  to  call  on  pretty  Anna 
Keyes  in  Chelmsford.  In  the  spring  of  Peter's 
twentieth  year,  his  trips  became  noticeably  more 
frequent,  and  the  next  February  he  married 
Anna  and  brought  her  to  Dunstable  to  live. 
Peter  had  just  turned  twenty-one  and  Anna  was 
twenty. 


IV.  A  CABIN  IN  NISSITISSET 


■jpoR  two  years  Peter  worked  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  and  Anna  rocked  first  Peter  Junior  and 
then  little  Stephen.  When  the  third  spring  came 
he  realized  that  he  needed  a  home  of  his  own,  and 
began  to  look  about  for  a  suitable  location.  He 
found  land  within  the  settled  area  too  expensive, 
and  he  was  faced,  therefore,  with  two  possibil¬ 
ities:  he  must  either  give  up  the  idea,  or  he  must 
leave  the  clearings  and  go  farther  into  the  woods. 

One  morning  in  June,  as  he  stood  in  front  of 
the  Blanchard  Tavern  turning  the  matter  over 
in  his  mind,  an  incident  occurred  which,  though 
trivial  in  itself,  set  him  thinking.  An  ox-cart 
loaded  with  wooden-ware — bowls,  trays,  butter- 
paddles,  and  a  chair  or  two — lumbered  up  to  the 
inn  door  and  stopped.  Peter  exchanged  words 
with  the  driver,  one  Caleb  Frye,  who  was  dressed 
in  hunter's  garb.  He  told  Peter  that  he  had 
built  a  turning  mill  on  a  stream  in  the  north 
part  of  Nissitisset  (that  was  the  Indian  name  for 
a  section  a  few  miles  to  the  west  in  the  township 
of  Dunstable)  and  that  he  was  taking  evidence 
of  this  mill  to  the  authorities  in  Boston.  It 
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had  been  difficult  getting  the  articles  down  to 
Dunstable,  but  the  conditions  of  his  grand¬ 
father’s  grant  required  that  some  improvements 
on  the  land  be  made  by  this  time,  and  he  was 
determined  to  give  them  this  proof  of  his  ac¬ 
tivities  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  stayed 
there  only  a  few  weeks  at  a  time  and  the  chief 
attraction  for  him  was  the  trapping.  “Good 
country  though,  and  friendly  Indians,”  he  added, 
by  way  of  comment.  Peter  was  more  interested 
than  he  appeared.  He  was  even  still  more  in¬ 
terested  when  Blanchard  later  alluded  to  a  recent 
vote  of  the  Dunstable  Proprietors  to  make  a 
third  division  of  the  heretofore  common  and  un¬ 
divided  land  of  the  township  of  Dunstable. 

A  few  days  later  Peter  told  Anna  that  he  had  a 
surprise  for  her — he  was  going  to  build  her  a 
cabin  in  the  Nissitisset  hills.  This  was  a  real 
surprise  indeed,  and  her  face  must  have  shown 
some  apprehension  when  she  thought  of  rearing 
children  in  the  wilderness,  some  ten  miles  from 
the  nearest  house.  But  she  was  of  a  sturdy  race, 
which  had  come  to  accept  such  difficulties  as  in¬ 
evitable  accompaniments  of  life.  There  was  no 
other  course,  she  knew,  for  enterprising  people 
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without  financial  resources,  and  it  would  mean 
a  home  of  their  own,  however  small  and  crude 
it  might  be. 

As  for  Peter,  he  was  as  eager  at  twenty-three 
to  push  into  the  woods  and  wrest  a  livelihood 
from  the  wilderness  as  he  had  been  at  eighteen 
to  leave  home  and  join  Love  well.  He  also  saw 
that  there  might  be  certain  advantages  in  being 
the  first  settler  in  Nissitisset. 

The  Proprietors’  committee  authorized  Joseph 
Blanchard,  now  Proprietors’  clerk  as  well  as 
surveyor,  to  set  off  to  Peter  Powers,  yeoman, 
the  modest  quantity  of  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
acres  in  Nissitisset  in  the  right  of  John  Usher. 
The  brief  record  of  the  transaction  in  the  Pro¬ 
prietors’  Book  (preserved  in  the  city  clerk’s  office 
in  Nashua)  does  not  mention  any  price.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Proprietors,  in  order  to  encourage  him 
to  open  the  land  to  the  west,  made  it  a  free  grant. 

On  a  bright  September  morning  in  the  year 
1730  Peter  bade  his  wife  and  little  boys  goodbye, 
strapped  his  pack  on  his  back,  shouldered  his 
musket  and  broad  axe,  and  struck  into  the  woods 
for  his  newly  acquired  land.  His  progress  was  not 
rapid.  The  woods  in  some  places  were  very  thick 
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and  he  stopped  at  intervals  to  blaze  the  trees. 
Boots  and  stockings  in  hand,  he  forded  the  Nashua 
River  in  the  shallow  place  where  he  and  Blanch¬ 
ard  had  forded  it  before.  Now  and  then  a  rabbit 
scampered  across  his  path,  or  the  bushy  tail  of  a 
fox  disappeared  in  the  brakes,  and  more  than 
once  a  sudden  crackling  of  the  bushes  told  him 
that  a  bear  was  lumbering  out  of  sight.  Though 
he  travelled  only  ten  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  the 
sun  was  sinking  below  the  tree  tops  when  he 
reached  his  land.  He  looked  about  until  he 
located  the  trees  which  Blanchard  had  notched  to 
mark  the  corners  of  his  grant,  and  then  he  found 
the  spring,  near  which  he  had  decided  to  build  his 
cabin.  (A  tablet  now  stands  near  the  spot.) 

There  followed  days  of  work  for  Peter,  and  the 
ring  of  the  axe  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees.  At 
night  he  slept  on  the  fragrant  pine  boughs  under 
the  stars.  In  clearing  the  land  he  used  an  inter¬ 
esting  device  to  save  time.  When  he  found  a 
number  of  trees  in  line,  he  chopped  each  one  only 
part  way  through;  then  he  felled  a  large  tree  at 
the  end  of  the  line  so  that  it  would  fall  into  the 
next  one  to  it.  This  in  turn  fell  against  the  next 
and  so  on,  until  the  whole  line  came  crashing  and 
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thundering  to  the  ground.  As  soon  as  he  had 
cleared  a  space  Peter  began  his  log  cabin,  cutting 
into  the  logs  near  the  ends  so  that  they  would  fit 
together  at  the  corners  of  the  cabin.  The  cracks 
between  the  logs  he  packed  with  moss  and  clay. 
He  made  the  roof  of  saplings  covered  over  with 
birch  bark,  and  cut  openings  in  the  sides  for  a 
door  and  a  window.  The  chimney  and  the  fire¬ 
place  caused  him  some  trouble,  for  it  took  a  good 
many  stones  of  the  proper  size  and  suitable  clay. 
The  hard  earth  served  as  a  floor. 

The  days  were  getting  shorter,  and  the  maples 
in  the  swamps  were  turning  red.  With  no  com¬ 
panions  save  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  an  oc¬ 
casional  Indian  who  strayed  his  way,  Peter  still 
worked  on,  clearing  a  patch  for  next  spring’s  corn 
and  building  a  rude  barn. 

Throughout  the  fall  he  made  occasional  trips  to 
Dunstable  to  see  Anna  and  the  babies.  The  first 
trip  back  to  Dunstable  was  of  course  on  foot,  but 
he  returned  to  Nissitisset  on  his  Narragansett 
mare.  Thereafter  on  his  return  trips  he  led  her 
back  over  the  trail,  loaded  sometimes  with  food 
and  a  precious  pot  or  pan,  sometimes  with 
blankets  for  the  wilderness  home. 
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At  last  the  cabin  was  ready.  There  was 
enough  corn  meal  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter,  a  supply  of  wood  for  the  fireplace,  and 
fresh  water  from  a  nearby  spring.  It  was 
January  by  this  time  and  bitter  cold.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  snow.  But  with  Peter 
there  was  no  waiting  till  spring,  and  Anna,  with 
the  courage  and  faith  of  a  pioneer’s  wife,  was 
willing  to  go. 

If  you  had  been  in  Dunstable  on  that  January 
morning  two  hundred  years  ago,  you  would  have 
seen  her  mounted  on  the  sturdy  Narragansett 
ready  to  depart.  The  mare’s  bay  coat  was  thick 
and  rough,  and  her  heavy  mane  was  blowing  in 
the  wind.  Anna  did  not  have  the  luxury  of  a 
saddle.  She  rode  on  a  pannel,  a  thick  woolen 
pad,  something  like  the  cloth  that  is  used  today 
under  the  saddle.  A  warm  hood  hid  her  abun¬ 
dant  brown  hair,  and  the  voluminous  folds  of  the 
thick  cloak  which  she  wore  over  her  blue  home- 
spun  dress  completely  enveloped  her  and  her 
two  babies. 

Peter,  dressed  in  the  picturesque  garb  of  a 
woodsman,  stood  at  his  horse’s  head.  A  fur  cap 
was  drawn  down  over  his  ears.  With  belted 
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jacket,  leather  breeches,  heavy  boots  reaching  to 
his  knees,  and  thick  “yarn”  stockings,  he  was 
well  equipped  for  the  journey  through  the  snow¬ 
laden  woods. 

“Farewell,  God  be  with  you,”  called  the 
friends  who  were  there  to  see  them  off.  Peter's 
footsteps  and  his  horse's  plodding  hoofs  were 
muffled  by  the  snow.  They  moved  on  through 
the  dazzling  whiteness,  with  the  blue  arch  of  the 
sky  overhead,  toward  the  circling  pines,  until 
they  left  the  clearings  and  disappeared  in  the 
forest. 

Peter  thanked  God  when  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  clearing  and  the  toilsome  journey  ended. 
These  were  the  first  settlers  in  Hollis. 


CHAPTER  FIVE,  IN  WHICH  ANNA 
TAKES  A  RIDE 

thneter  and  Anna  were  glad  to  see  the  last  drift 
-^disappear  from  their  clearing.  It  was  good  to 
have  the  longer  days  of  March  and  the  warmer 
ones  of  April,  when  they  could  open  the  door  and 
let  the  sunshine  into  the  dim,  crowded  little 
cabin  that  served  as  kitchen,  living  room,  bed¬ 
room,  and  nursery,  all  in  one. 

The  first  green  things  had  scarcely  unfurled 
their  spikes  and  thrust  up  their  cabbage  heads  in 
the  swamps,  when  Peter  began  to  talk  of  “  fetch¬ 
ing  some  critters.  ”  When  the  April  rains  had 
brought  out  the  mayflowers  he  knew  there  would 
be  enough  green  food  in  the  woods  for  a  cow  and 
some  pigs,  and  he  set  out  early  one  morning  for 
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Dunstable.  Though  it  was  a  trying  journey 
back  through  the  woods  both  for  Peter  and  the 
animals,  he  drove  them  into  his  clearing  before 
sundown.  Now  he  felt  that  he  had  a  real  farm. 

As  Peter  paused  at  the  door  of  his  cabin,  scan¬ 
ning  his  stump-covered  clearing,  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  by  tall  pines,  he  pictured  for  a  moment 
the  changes  which  he  hoped  in  time  to  bring 
about.  He  saw  the  rim  of  the  forest  recede  be¬ 
fore  smooth  fields  of  rye,  corn  and  oats,  and  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  grass  and  clover.  On  the  western 
slope  behind  a  substantial  barn  he  saw  an  orchard 
of  sturdy  young  apple  trees.  The  next  day  he 
went  to  work  among  the  stumps  with  renewed 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  before  him.  This  first 
spring  would  be  a  busy  one.  He  must  raise  corn 
enough  to  carry  his  family  and  the  animals 
through  the  winter.  As  he  softened  the  earth 
between  the  stumps,  and  considered  the  question 
of  fertilizer,  he  remembered  the  alewives.  On  a 
visit  to  the  wigwams  clustered  at  the  foot  of  Nis- 
sitisset  Hill  (now  Rocky  Pond  Hill),  where  the 
spring  which  these  Indians  set  about  with  stones 
still  bubbles,  he  had  learned  about  the  rush  of 
shad  and  alewives  which  came  up  Long  Pond 
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Brook  at  corn-planting  time.  The  next  day  he 
went  to  the  brook  with  an  improvised  net,  and  in 
a  short  time  he  caught  all  the  fish  he  could  carry. 
At  times  he  threw  aside  his  net  and  caught  them 
in  his  hands.  These  fish  he  put  into  the  hills 
when  he  planted  his  corn. 

As  there  were  no  laws  to  restrict  and  no 
neighbors  to  object,  Peter  turned  his  pigs  out  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  woods.  There  they 
rooted  to  their  hearts’  content  and  fed  upon 
berries,  grubs,  and  acorns.  Peter  did  not  expect 
them  to  grow  fat  on  this  fare,  but  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  he  watched  them  grow  strong  and  multiply 
in  numbers.  Neither  did  the  cow  grow  fat,  but 
Anna  was  thankful  for  what  milk  she  gave  and 
looked  forward  to  the  luxury  of  some  butter  and 
perhaps  a  cheese. 

Besides  the  all-important  corn,  Peter  raised  a 
supply  of  beans.  There  were  also  pumpkins, 
which  Anna  dried  for  the  winter,  along  with 
some  blueberries.  In  September  Anna  helped 
Peter  husk  the  yellow  corn,  and  he  began  his 
pilgrimages  with  Narragansett  to  the  gristmill  in 
Dunstable.  This  was  the  nearest  mill  and  all  the 
corn  meal  which  Peter  needed  for  the  long  winter 
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must  be  ground  on  its  stones.  Though  they 
faced  the  second  winter  with  a  better  supply  of 
food,  they  were  still  alone  in  the  woods,  twelve 
miles  from  the  meeting-house  in  Dunstable,  and 
the  society  of  any  one  save  a  too  friendly  bear  or 
an  inquisitive  Penacook.  Indians  appreciated 
the  quality  of  certain  pale-face  products,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  Anna  was  obliged  to  give  to  ruddy  visi¬ 
tors  some  pork  or  a  little  precious  cheese,  for 
Peter  thought  it  best  to  be  diplomatic.  At  a  later 
date  a  few  of  the  young  men  of  Hollis,  evidently 
dissatisfied  with  the  home  talent,  carried  this 
diplomacy  to  the  point  of  marriage,  and  brought 
back  to  their  firesides  thrifty  and  not  unattrac¬ 
tive  Indian  wives,  but  that  is  a  story  in  itself. 

It  was  during  this  summer  that  Anna  took  her 
famous  ride.  The  story  has  been  preserved  by 
one  of  her  grandsons,  Grant  Powers,  who  heard 
it  from  her  own  lips. 

Busy  as  Anna  was,  she  longed  at  times  for  the 
companionship  of  her  friends,  and  one  August 
morning  she  decided  to  go  to  Dunstable  to  visit 
them.  She  wished  that  she  could  ride  “pillion” 
behind  her  husband,  but  he  must  stay  with  the 
children.  She  would  have  to  go  alone. 
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It  is  easy  to  picture  her  singing  to  herself  as 
she  tidied  up  the  little  cabin  and  set  out  perhaps 
a  pitcher  of  milk,  a  bowl  of  wild  raspberries,  and 
a  sheet  of  johnny-cake  baked  before  the  open  fire, 
for  the  noonday  meal.  She  fastened  a  fresh 
white  collar  to  her  dress,  tied  on  her  bonnet,  and 
after  kissing  her  babies,  ran  out  to  a  stump, 
where  she  mounted  the  waiting  Narragansett. 
Peter  came  to  bid  her  Godspeed,  and  to  put  a 
birch  switch  tipped  with  green  leaves  into  her 
hand.  “Mind  you  keep  to  the  path.  Do  not 
tarry  after  the  meridian,”  he  cautioned  her. 

As  she  rode  out  of  the  clearing,  she  turned  to 
wave  her  hand  to  Peter,  standing  at  the  doorway 
of  the  cabin  with  little  Stephen  in  his  arms  and 
young  Peter  beside  him.  Once  in  the  woods  she 
had  to  give  her  attention  to  her  horse,  for  the 
path  was  narrow  and  none  too  smooth,  and  she 
must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  “spotted”  trees. 
At  the  ford,  Narragansett  stepped  cautiously 
down  the  bank  of  the  river  into  the  shallow  water. 
Midstream,  Anna  slackened  her  reins  and  let  the 
mare  thrust  her  nose  into  the  river.  The  horse 
drank  the  water  in  great  gulps.  There  was  no 
other  sound.  Anna  turned  to  brush  the  flies  off 
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the  mare’s  flank  with  her  switch.  She  was  glad 
to  sit  perfectly  still  for  a  few  minutes.  How 
dense  the  trees  grew  on  the  opposite  shore! 


Their  reflections  in  the  water  grew  fainter  and 
smaller  as  her  eyes  followed  them  up  the  stream. 

At  last  Narragansett  raised  her  head  and 
stood  with  the  water  dripping  from  her  mouth. 
Anna  gathered  up  her  reins.  The  horse  splashed 
across  the  stream  and  scrambled  up  the  bank  on 
the  other  side.  It  was  a  warm  day,  and  the 
mare’s  sides  were  damp  by  the  time  they  came  in 
sight  of  her  friend’s  house.  Anna  straightened 
her  bonnet. 
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It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  cordial 
welcome  than  that  which  she  received  upon  her 
arrival.  The  home  of  her  friends  was  crude,  and 
furnished  with  little  more  than  the  bare  necessi¬ 
ties,  but  the  warmth  of  their  greeting  and  the 
genuineness  of  their  pleasure  at  having  her  with 
them  more  than  made  up  for  the  lack  of  furnish¬ 
ings.  Their  tongues  flew  and  the  hours  passed 
rapidly.  They  sat  down  at  noonday  to  a  board 
covered  with  the  best  the  house  had  to  offer. 
They  ate,  drank,  talked,  and  blessed  God  and 
their  King.  They  lingered  at  the  table  until  a 
sudden  clap  of  thunder  brought  them  to  their 
feet,  and  they  rushed  to  the  door. 

There  was  a  breathless  silence  save  where  a 
crash  of  thunder  seemed  to  shake  the  very  earth. 
From  north  to  south  the  whole  western  horizon 
was  black  as  the  gathering  tempest  moved 
towards  them.  Anna,  beside  herself  when  she 
realized  that  she  should  have  been  on  her  home¬ 
ward  way  an  hour  before,  insisted  that  Narra- 
gansett  be  pannelled  for  her  at  once.  But  a 
sudden  change  in  the  elements  prevented  her 
from  setting  forth.  The  winds  seemed  to  meet 
from  all  directions.  The  tempest  was  upon 
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them.  For  several  hours,  they  could  hear  only 
the  crack  and  roll  of  the  thunder  and  the  roar  of 
winds  and  water,  accompanied  by  the  vivid  glare 
of  the  lightning. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  storm 
abated  and  a  rainbow  stretched  its  arc  across  the 
eastern  sky.  Anna  again  resolved  to  return  to 
her  family,  and  this  time  nothing  could  dissuade 
her.  She  mounted  Narragansett,  said  goodbye 
to  her  friends,  and  set  out  on  her  twelve-mile  ride 
through  the  dripping  woods  just  as  the  sun  sank 
from  sight.  She  expected  to  have  a  clear  moon¬ 
lit  evening  for  her  homeward  journey  and  relied 
upon  the  instinct  of  her  horse  and  her  own  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  ford  to  take  her  safely  across 
the  river.  But  she  had  not  ridden  more  than  a 
mile  when  clouds  again  filled  the  sky,  rain  began 
to  fall,  and  darkness  closed  in  upon  her. 

Suddenly  Narragansett  paused,  trembling,  as  a 
bear  or  some  other  wild  beast  crossed  her  path. 

“  Never  fear,  Narragansett,”  said  Anna,  lean¬ 
ing  forward  to  stroke  the  mare’s  warm  neck. 
“Have  courage.  No  beast  will  harm  you.  They 
are  all  cowards  and  run  away  from  a  brave 
horse.” 
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After  plodding  on  for  several  miles,  the  horse 
trembled  again  and  backed.  Again  Anna 
soothed  her. 

“  Steady,  Mare,  steady.  The  wolves  are  slink¬ 
ing  into  the  forest.  Ere  long  you  will  be  safe  in 
your  barn  and  I  shall  be  with  my  babies.” 

In  this  way  she  encouraged  her  horse  and  kept 
up  her  own  spirits  as  she  rode  in  Egyptian  dark¬ 
ness  over  the  long  distance  to  the  river.  Little 
did  brave  Anna  know  that  a  deep  flood  rolled 
between  her  and  her  dear  ones.  The  storm,  a 
veritable  cloud-burst,  had  raised  the  river  with 
such  incredible  rapidity  that  it  was  now  flowing 
bank  full  before  her.  She  could  not  see  it  in  the 
darkness,  nor  could  she  hear  it  because  of  the 
rain  falling  upon  the  trees  around  her. 

She  gave  Narragansett  the  rein  as  they  drew 
near  the  river,  believing  that  she  would  keep  to 
the  ford  and  land  at  the  proper  place  on  the 
opposite  side.  But  the  horse’s  feet  had  scarcely 
left  the  bank  when  they  were  swept  from  beneath 
her,  and  she  was  plunging  in  the  water.  The  horse 
was  a  good  swimmer  and  struck  out  vigorously  for 
the  opposite  bank.  Anna’s  pannel  was  now  under 
water,  and  the  force  of  the  waves  beating  against 
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her  waist  threatened  to  unseat  her.  The  mare's 
steady  strokes  had  carried  them  more  than  half 
way  across  the  swollen  river,  but  so  strong  was 
the  current  that  she  was  carried  below  the  ford, 
and  her  forefeet  struck  upon  a  rock.  This  raised 
her  from  the  water  “for’ard.  "  She  cleared  the 
rock  and  plunged  again,  this  time  so  deep  and 
suddenly  that  Anna  was  borne  from  her  pannel 
and  pitched  splashing  into  the  river.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  as  she  rose  from  the  water,  she  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  seize  Narragansett's  mane  and 
cling  to  it  until  they  gained  the  shore.  Breath¬ 
less,  but  unhurt  she  climbed  up  the  bank.  cc  Good 
old  Narragansett,  you're  a  brave  swimmer!"  she 
murmured,  stroking  her  panting  horse.  Filled 
with  gratitude  to  be  on  firm  ground  once  more 
and  out  of  danger  of  the  turbulent  waters,  she 
stood  for  a  few  moments  to  catch  her  breath  and 
wring  the  water  from  her  dripping  skirts.  It  was 
a  treacherous  river  which  she  had  escaped  that 
night.  Remounting,  she  followed  the  bank  in 
the  direction  of  the  ford  and  was  overjoyed  when 
Narragansett,  after  a  short  distance,  struck  off 

into  the  familiar  path.  jLjL3S53GS 
In  a  little  more  than  an  hour,  she  alighted  at 
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the  door  of  the  cabin.  She  listened  but  heard  no 
sound  within.  Anna  and  her  husband  had 
agreed  upon  a  peculiar  knock,  which  served  as  a 
kind  of  password,  in  order  to  prevent  either  of 
them  from  unwittingly  giving  entrance  to  In¬ 
dians,  who  were  likely  to  knock  at  any  hour  of 
the  night.  Anna  now  knocked  in  this  way. 
She  heard  Peter  stir.  She  knocked  again.  It 
was  a  very  surprised  Peter  that  unfastened  the 
door.  “Bless  you,  Anna,”  he  said,  peering  into 
the  darkness,  “I  thought  you  would  bide  the 
night  in  Dunstable.” 

After  Peter  put  up  Narragansett,  Anna  told 
him  about  her  plunge  in  the  swollen  river,  and 
they  both  gave  thanks  that  she  was  back  in  the 
cabin  safe  and  sound. 


VI.  OLD  TUSKY 


A  nother  incident,  a  year  or  two  later  in  date 
***  and  perhaps  more  familiar  to  Hollis  people, 
has  also  been  preserved  by  Grant  Powers  in  his 
“Historical  Sketches  of  the  Coos  Country.” 
This  has  to  do  with  Peter’s  pigs. 

Roaming  in  the  woods,  sometimes  not  coming 
back  to  the  clearing  for  days  at  a  time,  the  herd 
strayed  far  and  often  rooted  near  the  shores  of 
Long  Pond.  At  such  a  distance  from  home  they 
were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  hungry  bears,  who 
found  little  pigs  tempting  morsels.  Peter  no¬ 
ticed  that  Bruin  had  been  making  off  with  some 
of  his  pigs,  but  provoked  as  he  was,  he  had  no 
means  of  protecting  them.  However,  he  knew 
what  he  would  do  in  the  future.  He  would  raise 
a  guardian  for  his  pigs  that  would  be  a  match  for 
any  bear.  Accordingly,  he  wintered  over  one  of 
his  largest  boars,  which  became  the  master  hog. 
He  was  the  champion  of  the  herd  and  took  it 
upon  himself  to  see  that  no  harm  came  to  any 
little  pig.  Peter  and  Anna  called  him  Old 
Tusky. 

All  swine  that  range  free  in  the  woods  grow  in 
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time  to  be  stronger-limbed  and  freer  in  their 
movements  than  those  kept  in  enclosures.  Old 
Tusky,  when  he  had  attained  full  size,  was  “a 
terrible  fellow  to  look  at.”  In  his  ordinary 
ranging  condition,  he  weighed  nearly  six  hundred 
pounds.  Few  dogs  or  horses  could  out-run  him. 
When  he  became  angered,  his  long,  coarse  bristles 
would  rise  five  or  six  inches  along  his  back  and 
shoulders.  His  head  and  snout  had  grown  to  an 
inordinate  size,  and  the  sharp  tusks  on  each  side 
of  his  jaw  protruded  seven  inches.  These 
weapons  were  as  formidable  as  a  pair  of  dirks. 
Utterly  unconscious  of  danger,  he  roamed  the 
woods  at  the  head  of  the  herd.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  fierce  and  ravenous  beast  that  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  molest  one  of  his  family. 

Late  one  September  afternoon  an  unusual 
sound  brought  Anna  Powers  to  the  door  of  her 
cabin.  Far  off  in  the  woods  she  heard  the  faint, 
high-pitched  squeals  of  one  of  the  pigs.  She  had 
heard  that  sound  before  when  a  pig  had  fallen 
into  the  clutches  of  a  bear.  At  length  the  ago¬ 
nized  cries  ceased.  Anna  stood  in  some  anxiety 
listening,  but  could  hear  only  the  distant  sound 
of  Peter's  axe  strokes  off  on  the  edge  of  the  farm. 
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Suddenly  she  heard  a  commotion  in  the  woods, 
and  out  dashed  the  herd  of  pigs.  They  rushed 
for  their  shed,  but  no  sooner  had  they  crowded  in 
than  out  they  rushed  again  and  disappeared  in 
the  woods  to  the  north.  Anna  did  not  have  time 
to  move  from  the  door  beforeTusky  came  crashing 
through  the  bushes  in  hot  pursuit  of  his  charges 
and  apparently  fresh  from  a  combat.  His  breast 
was  flecked  with  blood  and  foam ;  the  bristles  stood 
erect  on  his  back,  and  he  was  gnashing  his  tusks, 
now  heated  to  blueness.  Swerving  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  he  made  for  the  cornfield, 
leaped  the  high  fence,  passed  directly  through  the 
field,  cleared  the  fence  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
vanished  in  the  woods  in  the  wake  of  the  panic- 
stricken  herd.  Tusky  was  in  action. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  now  gathering 
around  the  cabin,  and  the  young  wife  was  re¬ 
lieved  when  her  husband’s  cheerful  whistle  broke 
the  deep  solitude  of  the  woods.  With  his  axe 
upon  his  shoulder,  he  emerged  from  the  forest, 
driving  his  bell  cow  before  him.  The  bell  usually 
summoned  Anna  to  take  her  milk  pail  and  go 
about  her  evening  task,  for  she  was  a  milkmaid 
as  well  as  a  housewife.  This  evening  she  forgot 
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her  pail.  She  was  watching  Peter  from  the  win¬ 
dow  of  her  cabin.  Scarcely  had  he  secured  be¬ 
hind  him  the  topmost  rail  of  his  yard  enclosure, 
when  he  stood  motionless,  held  in  anxious  sus¬ 
pense.  For  some  minutes  he  paused  there,  lis¬ 
tening.  Then  he  ran  toward  the  cabin,  calling  in 
evident  excitement,  “Anna,  Anna,  fetch  my  gun 
and  powder  horn !  Haste  ye !  I  fear  Old  Tusky 
himself  is  worsted.” 

The  musket  was  in  his  hands  “in  a  trice.” 
“Look  to  yourself!” he  called  over  his  shoulder  as 
he  bounded  off  into  the  woods.  Hurrying  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sounds  proceeded,  Peter 
was  soon  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  his  cabin,  and  found  himself  surrounded  with 
black  alders  so  thickly  set  as  to  be  almost  impene¬ 
trable.  Before  him  lay  Long  Pond,  as  Silver  Lake 
was  then  called.  As  he  neared  the  longest  shore  of 
the  pond,  the  frightful  yells  of  the  hard-pressed 
boar  indicated  to  him  that  the  combat  was  being 
waged  directly  across  on  the  opposite  shore.  In 
order  to  reach  the  scene  of  action,  he  would  either 
have  to  swim  the  pond  or  force  his  way  through 
the  alders  around  one  end  of  it,  a  distance  of 
another  mile. 
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There  was  no  time  to  lose.  Old  Tusky’s  cries 
were  becoming  more  and  more  labored.  Peter 
made  his  decision  quickly,  and  turning  toward 
the  end  of  the  pond,  pressed  on  through  the 
woods. 

As  he  drew  near,  the  sounds  told  him  that  he 
was  close  upon  the  battle,  yet  he  could  not  make 
out  the  forms  of  the  animals,  owing  to  the  black¬ 


ness  of  the  night  and  the  dense  underbrush,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  work  his  way  still  nearer  in 
order  to  distinguish  them.  In  a  cleared  space, 
which  had  been  somewhat  beaten  down  by  the 
battle,  he  discovered  Tusky  seated  upon  the 
ground,  defending  himself  against  the  onslaughts 
of  the  hugest  bear  he  had  ever  beheld.  He  drew 
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his  gun,  but  taking  aim  he  realized  that  Tusky 
was  in  line  with  the  bear,  and  he  did  not  dare  to 
shoot.  As  he  moved  around  in  a  circle  to  get  a 
better  shot  at  the  bear,  she  saw  him  and  bounded 
off  into  the  thicket. 

Old  Tusky  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  glad¬ 
ness  on  seeing  Peter.  Then,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
hausted,  he  prostrated  himself  upon  the  ground, 
where  he  lay  panting  and  groaning.  Peter  dis¬ 
charged  his  gun  into  the  woods  in  order  to  terrify 
the  beasts  of  prey.  With  powder  he  struck  and 
kindled  a  fire,  and  by  the  light  of  its  flames  he 
discovered  that  Tusky  was  so  badly  lacerated 
that  he  was  unable  to  rise  except  upon  his  fore¬ 
feet.  But  his  indomitable  spirit  had  not  been 
overcome.  Having  recovered  somewhat,  he 
struggled  once  more  to  a  sitting  posture,  and 
began  to  beat  a  challenge  to  the  enemy  for  re¬ 
newal  of  the  combat.  Again  his  little  green  eyes 
flashed  fire.  He  stamped  his  feet,  chafed, 
gnashed  with  his  tusks  and,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  looked  around  for  his  antagonist.  But 
no  bear  appeared.  When  Peter  felt  sure  that 
she  would  not  renew  the  attack,  he  prepared  to 
leave  Tusky  until  daylight.  He  gathered  wood 
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enough  to  keep  the  fire  until  morning,  and  scat¬ 
tered  burnt  powder  about,  for  wild  animals  dis¬ 
like  the  smell  of  powder  as  much  as  they  dislike 
fire.  Then  he  made  his  way  back  to  his  home, 
where  he  found  Anna  sitting  up  waiting  for  him. 

The  next  day  he  went  again  into  the  woods 
with  Eleazer  Flagg,  a  neighbor,  who  had  recently 
settled  within  two  miles  of  Peter's  cabin.  To¬ 
gether  they  succeeded  in  getting  Old  Tusky  back 
to  the  farm,  where  he  finally  recovered  from  his 
wounds.  Then  the  men  went  to  see  if  they  could 
find  the  pig  whose  cries  had  alarmed  Anna  the 
afternoon  before.  They  came  to  a  spot  where 
broken  twigs  and  trampled  underbrush  showed 
them  that  a  violent  struggle  had  taken  place. 
In  this  spot,  a  slain  bear  lay  beside  its  victim,  one 
of  the  largest  hogs  in  Peter's  herd.  A  few  days 
later  an  Indian  told  them  about  a  huge  bear 
which  he  had  seen  near  the  shore  of  Long  Pond. 
This  bear  had  evidently  died  from  the  effects  of 
some  strange-looking  wounds.  Tusky  had 
killed  two  bears. 


VII.  THE  WEST  PARISH 

It  was  in  the  second  spring  that  Peter  surveyed 
the  land  for  their  first  neighbor,  Eleazer 
Flagg,  who  came  from  Concord  to  settle.  For 
the  Powers,  who  had  lived  for  a  year  and  a  half 
in  their  isolated  clearing,  Flagg’s  arrival  was  more 
than  a  passing  incident.  It  was  an  event. 
Even  before  the  cabin  was  finished  there  was  a 
path  between  the  two  clearings,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  a  pleasure  it  was  for  Anna  to  have 
Hannah  Flagg  visit  her  and  her  baby  daughter. 
Little  Anna  Powers,  now  three  months  old,  was 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Hollis.  When 
Thomas  Dinsmore  came  up  from  Bedford  the 
following  summer  and  built  his  cabin  on  the 
sightly  elevation  where  Winthrop  L.  Carter’s 
house  now  stands,  it  seemed  to  the  Powers  that 
civilization  was  fast  moving  their  way. 

Peter  and  Anna  watched  the  number  of  clear¬ 
ings  grow  with  great  interest.  When  Abraham 
Taylor  settled  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
their  cabin,  a  little  north  of  the  site  of  the  present 
meeting-house,  Anna,  with  her  second  daughter 
Alice  in  her  arms,  could  easily  walk  over  to  visit 
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with  Mrs.  Taylor  and  exchange  views  on  bean 
porridge  or  learn  another  way  to  serve  boiled 
rye.  “  Spoon  victuals  ”  formed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  diet  of  these  early  settlers.  Now  Peter 
could  jog  over  to  Ben  Farley's,  whose  rude  tavern 
stood  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  Worcester 
homestead  on  the  depot  road,  and  talk  with  some 
of  the  recent  settlers  about  new  paths,  rattle¬ 
snakes,  wolves  and  land.  They  probably  dis¬ 
cussed  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  General  Courts  at  Hampton 
Falls  and  the  fight  over  the  province  line. 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  settlers,  Peter 
began  to  realize  that  land  was  a  valuable  com¬ 
modity  and  would  become  increasingly  so  as 
settlers  continued  to  push  northward.  His  early 
years  in  Dunstable  and  his  association  with 
Joseph  Blanchard  and  other  enterprising  men 
there  caused  him  to  view  the  land  situation  with 
more  than  the  ordinary  interest  of  a  yeoman. 
Looking  over  the  rolling  hills  and  unclaimed 
forests  to  the  north  and  west,  he  saw  a  promising 
future  for  the  land-holder.  In  fact  he  had 
already  entered  upon  the  career  which  was  later 
to  absorb  so  much  of  his  interest.  He  had 
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already  begun  to  speculate  in  land.  He  bought, 
in  partnership  with  Joseph  Blanchard,  fifty  acres 
on  Long  Pond  Hill;  also  one  share  (about  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres)  in  a  township  east  of  the 
Merrimac,  granted  to  the  soldiers  of  the  late 
Captain  Tyng,  a  hero  of  Indian  wars.  He  paid 
for  it  by  selling  half  of  his  share  in  Pembroke,  the 
township  granted  to  Lovewell’s  men,  and  by  sell¬ 
ing  fifty  acres  near  Flint’s  Pond.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  all  of  Peter’s  transactions. 
Whenever  possible  he  took  his  pay  for  surveying 
in  the  form  of  land.  Paper  currency  was  very 
unstable  in  those  days  and  was  not  always 
readily  forthcoming,  and  so  Peter  preferred  land. 
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The  fame  of  the  West  Dunstable  settlement 
was  spreading.  In  the  spring  of  1738  Peter  saw 
the  amazing  number  of  ten  new  settlers  come 
in,  five  of  them  from  Bedford.  William  Col¬ 
burn  and  Thomas  Wooley  created  consider¬ 
able  excitement  when,  with  an  ox-cart  loaded 
with  tools,  pots,  pans,  and  the  rest  of  their  pos¬ 
sessions,  they  cut  their  way  up  through  the 
woods — a  feat  which  few  settlers  cared  to  at¬ 
tempt.  One  of  the  newcomers,  Moses  Saun¬ 
ders,  settled  north  of  the  present  Patch’s  Corner, 
and  built  a  sawmill,  the  first  in  the  town.  This 
was  an  event  of  great  importance,  for  the  settlers 
could  now  look  forward  to  the  day  when  their 
log  cabins  would  be  replaced  by  more  comfort¬ 
able  frame  houses. 

With  these  new  settlers,  and  other  families 
about  to  come  in,  Peter  felt  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  the  community  to  organize  itself.  As  he 
told  Abe  Taylor,  it  was  time  they  had  a  meeting¬ 
house  and  a  pastor;  time  that  West  Dunstable 
was  set  off  as  a  town  by  itself.  It  was  arduous 
and  often  impossible  to  travel  twelve  miles  and 
ford  a  river  as  well,  to  attend  worship  on  the 
Sabbath,  and,  moreover,  people  would  come  to 
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the  settlements  in  even  greater  numbers  if  there 
was  a  meeting  house.  Several  families  had  said 
openly  that  they  would  not  settle  here  until 
there  was  regular  preaching  nearer  than  Old 
Dunstable.  With  no  printed  matter  available, 
and  few  social  occasions,  these  early  settlers,  after 
six  days  of  labor,  looked  forward  to  the  weekly 
sermon  by  an  educated  man  as  a  pleasant  event 
as  well  as  a  stern  duty.  Abe  Taylor  and  Peter 
Powers  became  a  self-appointed  committee  to 
start  the  movement.  The  outcome  of  numerous 
discussions  was  a  meeting  at  Ben  Farley's  Inn, 
and  finally  a  petition  to  the  Massachusetts  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  for  a  town  charter.  Inasmuch  as  the 
land  of  the  non-resident  Proprietors,  or  absentee 
landowners  of  West  Dunstable,  would  increase 
in  value  as  the  town  grew,  the  petitioners  felt 
justified  in  asking  for  the  right  to  tax  them  for 
the  cost  of  the  meeting-house  and  the  support  of 
preaching. 

The  plan  was  to  include  in  the  township  all  of 
West  Dunstable  and  a  strip  from  the  northerly 
part  of  Groton.  Eighteen  West  Dunstable  set¬ 
tlers  dropped  in  at  Ben  Farley's  and  signed  the 
petition.  Probably  Peter  rode  over  with  it  to 
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Dunstable  and  asked  Joseph  Blanchard  to  get 
some  of  the  Dunstable  Proprietors  to  sign  it  at 
their  next  meeting.  This  was  a  matter  of  some 
concern  to  them,  for  thousands  of  acres  of  their 
land  would  be  in  the  new  township. 

As  soon  as  the  roads  were  passable,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  two,  chosen  by  the  Court,  “repaired  to  the 
Lands  petitioned  to  be  erected  into  a  township,” 
and  together  with  Peter  made  a  survey  of  the 
community.  It  is  easy  to  picture  Peter  riding 
along  the  narrow  cart-roads,  pointing  out  the  new 
clearings  to  these  men  from  Boston.  They  were 
as  interested  in  their  sturdy  backwoodsman 
guide  as  in  the  number  of  cabins  they  saw. 
They  watched  his  tanned  face — the  firm 
mouth,  the  straight  nose,  the  keen,  penetrating 
eye — as  he  looked  over  the  greens  and  soft 
reds  of  the  May  woods,  and  told  them  the  story 
of  the  settlement.  They  felt  his  energy  and  his 
calm  courage,  and  they  understood  why  he  had 
been  the  man  to  make  the  first  clearing.  Peter 
hoped  that  the  commissioners  were  favorably 
impressed  with  what  they  saw. 

But  the  Groton  people  were  not  enthusiastic 
over  the  proposed  township,  for  only  three  of 
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their  names  had  appeared  in  the  list  of  signatures, 
and  Peter  suspected  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  township  would  not  bring  the  meeting-house, 
if  fairly  located,  near  enough  to  the  North  Groton 
settlement  to  suit  them.  In  the  fall,  he  learned 
that  the  dissatisfied  Grotonites  had  complicated 
matters  by  framing  another  petition  and  per¬ 
suading  some  of  the  West  Dunstable  settlers  to 
sign  it.  This  counter  petition  asked  for  a  town¬ 
ship  made  largely  out  of  Groton,  and  including 
“so  much  of  the  town  of  Dunstable  as  this  Hon¬ 
orable  Court  in  their  great  Wisdom  shall  think 
proper.  ”  The  result  was  more  talk  and  cider  at 
Ben  Farley’s  Inn,  and  the  framing  of  a  remon¬ 
strance.  The  slow-moving  court  might  have 
decided  by  this  time  to  grant  the  first  petition,  in 
which  case  they  would  probably  not  be  affected 
by  the  second  one,  but  so  long  as  there  existed 
even  a  chance  that  West  Dunstable  might  be 
split  in  two,  the  group  at  Farley’s  Inn  felt  that 
they  should  enter  a  protest  immediately. 

Peter  Powers  and  Abe  Taylor  were  authorized 
to  represent  to  the  General  Court  their  “unwill¬ 
ingness  that  any  part  of  Dunstable  should  be 
sett  to  Groton  .  .  .  and  to  show  forth  their 
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Ernest  Desire  that  a  township  be  made  entirely 
out  of  Dunstable  land.  ”  They  had  given  Gro¬ 
ton  an  inch  and  it  was  clamoring  for  an  ell.  Now 
they  would  leave  it  out  entirely.  Peter  hastened 
to  Boston  with  his  remonstrance  and  presented  it 
to  the  authorities  only  two  weeks  after  the 
Groton  petition  had  been  filed. 

A  few  days  later  it  was  voted  in  the  house  of 
representatives  to  grant  this  “Ernest  Desire”  of 
the  West  Dunstable  settlers,  and  the  Grotonites 
were  informed  that  “in  a  short  time  when  they 
were  all  agreed  they  would  be  erected  into  a 
precinct  by  themselves.  ” 

West  Dunstable  had  won,  but  its  victory  was 
only  partial.  It  was  given  not  the  town  charter 
it  had  asked  for,  but  a  parish  charter,  and  it  was 
still  a  part  of  Dunstable  in  municipal  matters. 
Its  sole  right  and  duty  was  to  build  a  meeting¬ 
house  and  support  a  minister.  Still,  this  was  the 
main  point,  and  Peter  thought  that  some  sort  of 
bargain  could  be  struck  with  his  friends  in 
Dunstable  whereby  the  West  Parish  would  be 
freed  from  its  municipal  duties.  Furthermore, 
the  Court  had  granted  them  the  coveted  right  to 
tax  the  lands  of  the  non-resident  Proprietors  at 
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the  rate  of  two  pence  per  acre  for  five  years.  Of 
the  seventy  thousand  acres  included  in  the  new 
parish  about  fifty  thousand  belonged  to  non¬ 
resident  Proprietors.  The  annual  yield  from  the 
tax  would  be  a  strong  four  hundred  pounds,  or, 
taking  the  pound  at  three  dollars  and  thirty 
cents,  about  thirteen  hundred  dollars.  This 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  the  meeting-house 
and  the  support  of  a  minister — provided  it  could 
be  collected. 

When  Peter  Powers  and  twenty  other  settlers 
took  off  their  great  coats  at  Farley's  Inn  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  second,  1740,  to  choose 
officers  and  discuss  plans  for  the  meeting-house, 
town  history  had  virtually,  if  not  technically, 
begun. 

As  Peter  plodded  home  through  the  snow  after 
the  meeting,  he  reflected  that  on  such  a  day 
only  ten  years  before,  he  had  brought  his  wife  and 
babies  to  a  solitary  clearing  in  the  Nissitisset 
wilderness. 


VIII.  TAX  COLLECTOR 


Now  that  West  Dunstable  was  a  parish  by 
itself,  there  was  new  business  to  interrupt 
Peter’s  work  on  the  farm.  First,  of  course,  the 
meeting-house  must  be  built  and  paid  for. 
Furthermore,  the  West  Parish  was  still  a  part  of 
the  township  of  Dunstable,  and  was  liable  for 
“rates”  for  the  upkeep  of  roads  in  Old  Dun¬ 
stable.  There  was  also  the  fact  to  be  reckoned 
with  that  the  West  Parish  was  in  arrears  for  its 
minister  rates  for  1737  and  1738,  since,  having 
hired  preaching  for  itself  during  the  past  two 
winters,  it  had  either  been  unwilling  or  unable 
to  support  the  minister  in  Old  Dunstable. 
The  new  settlement  was  long  on  muscle  and 
wood,  but  short  on  ready  money.  Peter,  en¬ 
larging  his  clearing  in  the  bright  winter  days, 
turned  these  matters  over  in  his  mind,  and  de¬ 
cided  as  usual  to  ride  to  Old  Dunstable  and  talk 
things  over  with  Joseph  Blanchard. 

Therefore,  when  Peter  Powers  thumped  his  fist 
to  open  the  second  parish  meeting  at  Farley’s 
Inn,  he  had  some  definite  suggestions  to  make. 
As  he  put  it,  if  the  Dunstable  crowd  were 
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properly  approached,  they  would  be  willing  to 
excuse  the  West  Parish  from  its  obligations  to 
them,  provided  the  West  Parish  took  care  of  its 
own  roads  and  bridges.  This  arrangement  was 
satisfactory,  and  Peter  Powers,  Abe  Taylor,  Sam 
Cumings,  and  Ben  Farley  were  chosen  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  the  Dunstable  people.  They 
were  a  formidable  four,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
what  they  had  hoped  for  and  perhaps  a  little 
more,  for  their  rates  for  1737  and  1738  were  can¬ 
celled.  Peter  must  have  eaten  his  cornmeal 
mush  with  particular  relish  that  night. 

In  March  Peter  was  elected  to  the  office  of  tax 
collector.  His  neighbors  recognized  that  he  was 
a  “go-ahead  feller,,,  and  that  he  was  a  capital 
man  for  the  job.  The  Dunstable  people  knew 
and  respected  him,  and,  in  any  case,  he  would  not 
be  afraid  to  knock  on  the  door  of  a  non-resident 
Proprietor  and  acquaint  him  with  the  fact  that  the 
West  Parish  needed  its  tax  money.  And  if  the 
kerchiefed  mistress  of  the  homestead  greeted  him 
with  the  information  that  Master  Proprietor  was 
way  yonder  in  the  field,  Peter  would  thank  her, 
but  add  that  he  did  not  mind  going  to  fetch  him. 
The  West  Dunstable  farmers  made  a  very  shrewd 
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bargain  with  their  collector  and  the  faithful  Abe 
Taylor.  These  two  were  to  have  all  the  non¬ 
resident  money  for  five  years,  provided  they  gave 
sufficient  security  that  they  would  constantly 
support  preaching  in  the  parish,  build  a  meeting¬ 
house,  and  discharge  the  many  and  sundry  debts 
of  the  parish.  With  Peter  Powers  signed  into  a 
bargain  of  this  sort,  they  felt  their  finances  were 
in  the  best  possible  hands. 

Now,  occasionally,  Peter  put  on  his  back¬ 
woodsman's  hat,  saddled  Narragansett's  sturdy 
colt,  and  rode  out  of  his  clearing  to  collect  taxes 
— first  a  trip  to  Dunstable  for  the  Proprietor's 
book,  then  to  Cambridge  to  post  the  rates  (some 
of  the  Proprietors  lived  in  that  vicinity),  and 
afterwards  numerous  trips  to  the  south.  Peter 
did  not  mind  the  work,  and  got  a  satisfaction 
from  knowing  that  men  who  sat  in  upholstered 
chairs  and  wore  ruffled  shirts  and  silk  waistcoats 
were  paying  for  the  increased  value  which  sturdy 
frontiersmen  were  giving  to  their  property  in  the 
West  Parish.  On  these  journeys  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  able  to  make  an  occasional  sale  of  land  as 
well.  Of  course  it  was  often  a  thankless  task, 
and  some  of  the  Proprietors  did  not  relish  the  tax. 
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That  there  was  sometimes  trouble  when  the  im¬ 
patient  settlers  sold  enough  of  a  Proprietor’s 
land  to  make  up  his  unpaid  tax  is  evident  from 
the  vote  of  the  parish  to  secure  their  officers,  to 
“defend  and  save  [them]  harmless  from  any 
trouble  or  molistation  or  damage  ...” 

But  all  in  all,  Peter  Powers  viewed  parish 
affairs  with  considerable  satisfaction.  A  site  for 
the  meeting-house  had  at  last  been  agreed  upon, 
and  some  white  pine  shingles  were  already  cut 
out  by  delinquent  tax-payers  of  the  parish;  the 
non-residents,  it  appears,  were  not  the  only 
delinquent  ones.  For  that  matter,  the  father  of 
Hollis  himself  had  been  known  to  be  in  arrears. 
But  if  Peter  could  have  looked  in  on  the  King  and 
his  Council  as  they  were  deciding  the  long- vexed 
question  of  the  Province  Line  between  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  his  face  would 
have  clouded.  It  was  a  shock  after  two  years  of 
parish  life  to  learn  from  the  lips  of  Joseph 
Blanchard  that,  owing  to  the  new  province  line 
which  had  been  run  much  farther  south  than 
anyone  expected,  they  were  no  longer  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Peter  was 
speechless  as  the  consequences  of  this  decision 
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flashed  across  his  mind.  Their  charter  was  void 
— their  land  titles  were  void — and  the  cherished 
power  to  tax  the  non-resident  Proprietors  was 
gone!  It  meant  separation  from  people  with 
whom  they  were  connected  by  ties  of  blood  and 
marriage  as  well  as  by  business  association.  It 
meant  that  they  could  no  longer  look  to  Boston 
and  its  democratic  government  for  help  and  pro¬ 
tection  in  war  time,  but  that  they  must  look  to 
Portsmouth  and  the  new  Royal  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  Benning  Wentworth.  Peter 
wondered  what  would  happen  to  his  acres  in  the 
West  Parish.  He  would  dare  any  Wentworth  in 
Portsmouth  to  deed  them  to  some  one  else.  But 
the  aristocratic  Benning  was  too  well  pleased 
with  the  line  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation, 
as  did  a  later  Governor  of  New  York  in  a  similar 
case,  and  grant  the  land  to  others,  and  so  the 
question  of  titles  was  soon  “quieted. ”  But  the 
charter  was  gone,  and  the  coveted  right  to  tax 
the  wild  lands  of  the  absentee  Proprietors  with 
it.  However,  Peter  was  not  daunted  by  the 
question  of  mere  legal  right,  and  he  kept  on 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  Proprietors  and  de¬ 
manding  the  tax  money. 
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Peter  Powers  was  not  a  man  easily  to  be  put 
off,  and  he  succeeded  in  collecting  a  considerable 
part  of  the  tax  during  the  next  two  years.  As  a 
remedy  for  this  trying  situation,  it  was  voted  at 
a  parish  meeting  that  Peter  Powers  “  represent 
the  Parish  at  the  General  Court  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  get  the  Massachusetts  Act  for  taxing  ye 
land  in  said  Parish  confirmed  if  he  will  go  on  his 
own  charge — otherwise  not  to  go.  ”  If  Peter 
went  he  was  not  successful,  for  the  right  to  tax 
the  non-resident  land  given  them  by  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  not  confirmed  at  Portsmouth. 


IX.  THE  MEETING-HOUSE 

While  Peter  was  collecting  taxes,  work  on  the 
meeting-house  went  forward  and  people 
began  to  think  about  a  permanent  minister.  At 
a  parish  meeting  held  in  October,  1741,  it  was 
voted  “That  Stephen  Harris,  Abraham  Taylor 
and  Peter  Powers  be  joyned  in  a  committee  with 
Benjamin  Farley  and  Samuel  Cumings  to  take 
some  proper  measures  to  bring  forward  the  set¬ 
tling  of  a  Larned  and  Other  Dox  Minister  in  this 
Parish  as  soon  as  conveniency  will  alow.  ”  At 
the  same  meeting  it  was  voted,  with  characteris¬ 
tic  earnestness,  to  keep  a  solemn  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  to  invite  Reverend  Mr.  Swan  of 
Old  Dunstable  and  three  other  ministers  to  assist 
them  in  “Seeking  the  direction  of  Heaven  in  this 
affair.  ” 

In  the  following  January  they  sent  a  call  to 
Daniel  Emerson,  a  young  Harvard  graduate. 
But  it  was  not  until  March  of  the  next  year,  after 
a  lengthy  correspondence,  that  the  question  of 
his  salary,  his  yearly  allowance  of  wood,  and  his 
plot  of  land,  was  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  he 
accepted  the  call  to  be  their  minister  “for  life.” 
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The  twentieth  of  April  was  set  for  the  great 
event  of  the  ordination.  Perhaps  to  no  one  did 
this  event  mean  more  than  to  Peter  Powers. 
He  was  a  God-fearing  man.  Though  books  were 
scarce,  there  was  certainly  a  Bible  in  his  cabin  as 
soon  as  there  was  a  roof  to  cover  it.  His  was  a 
simple  faith;  he  was  preeminently  a  man  of  ac¬ 
tion,  not  given  to  introspection,  and  we  cannot 
imagine  his  soul  torn  with  religious  doubts  and 
questionings.  He  held  to  the  Calvinistic  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  his  Puritan  grandmother.  Trial  Powers, 
just  as  it  had  been  passed  down  to  him  by  his 
father  Daniel.  It  was  his  habit  to  begin  and  end 
the  day  with  Scripture  and  family  prayers,  and 
his  Sabbath,  which  extended  from  sundown  to 
sundown,  was  strictly  observed.  Henceforth,  he 
would  be  able  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  a 
settled  minister  in  his  own  church. 

The  ordination  was  indeed  a  great  event  to  this 
earnest  and  industrious  generation.  Peter  Pow¬ 
ers  dressed  himself  in  his  best  suit  of  clothes,  and 
Anna,  after  tidying  up  the  children,  put  on  her 
blue  homespun  dress  and  her  best  hood.  From 
all  directions  people  came  in  from  their  clear¬ 
ings;  many,  with  guns  on  their  shoulders,  made 
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their  way  through  the  woods  from  the  nearby 
towns.  Some  walked,  some  came  on  horseback, 
some  rode  in  ox-carts  behind  plodding  oxen. 
Of  the  children  who  tagged  along  after  their 
parents,  many  carried  their  shoes  and  stockings 
under  their  arms,  waiting  until  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  meeting-house  before  putting  them 
on.  Shoe  leather  was  not  to  be  wasted  when  it 
was  warm  enough  to  go  barefoot.  Peter  watched 
the  people  as  they  stood  in  groups  in  front  of  the 
meeting-house,  exchanging  a  word  of  greeting. 
Then  he  turned  to  Anna,  and  motioned  her  to  go 
in.  The  rude  benches  were  fast  filling  up.  The 
Farleys,  the  Flaggs,  the  Cumings,  the  Colburns, 
the  Bloods,  the  Blanchards,  the  Patches  and  the 
Wheelers — they  were  all  there,  dressed  in  their 
best.  There  was  a  hush  as  the  young  minister 
and  his  ordaining  council  filed  in  and  took  their 
places.  Small  and  crude  as  the  church  was  with 
its  simple  door  and  one  “glace  winder,”  the  de¬ 
voutness  and  the  deep  sincerity  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  made  it  truly  a  house  of  worship.  No 
choir — no  pealing  organ,  but  the  text  from 
II  Corinthians  fell  pleasantly  on  Peter's  ears: 
“Whether  any  do  enquire  of  Titus,  he  is  my 
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partner  and  fellowhelper  concerning  you:  or  our 
brethren  be  enquired  of,  they  are  the  messengers 
of  the  church  and  the  glory  of  Christ. ”  “The 
minister  as  the  ‘glory  of  Christ’”  was  expounded 
to  them  that  day,  not  an  unfitting  theme  for  the 
occasion,  nor  an  unwelcome  topic  to  grateful 
hearts. 

It  would  seem  as  though  Peter  Powers  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  had  been  directed  by  a 
benign  Providence  in  the  selection  of  their  minis¬ 
ter,  for  they  could  scarcely  have  made  a  better 
choice.  For  fifty  years  he  was  a  veritable  shep¬ 
herd  of  his  flock.  Professor  Charles  D.  Adams 
says  of  him  that  he  preferred  the  warm  emotion¬ 
alism  of  Whitefield  to  the  austerity  of  the  Boston 
and  Salem  divines,  and  that  there  was  no  trace  of 
cruel  intolerance  in  his  preaching.  The  natural 
outcome  of  such  tolerance  was  harmony,  and 
during  his  long  pastorate  the  church  was  singu¬ 
larly  free  from  the  bickerings  and  controversies 
which  occasionally  broke  out  in  other  parishes. 

In  time  Daniel  Emerson  became  an  outstand- 
ing  figure  in  southern  New  Hampshire  both  as  an 
educator  and  as  a  preacher,  and  was  almost  re¬ 
garded  as  its  Bishop.  His  services  as  a  teacher 
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were  sometimes  sought  by  men  of  influence.  A 
letter  written  by  Governor  John  Wentworth 
concerning  the  education  of  his  nephew,  is  inter¬ 
esting  in  this  connection. 

Wentworth  House,  Wolfeborough, 

28,  July  1770. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  at  Hollis , 

Rev.  Sir: — In  consequence  of  a  letter  I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Major  Hobart,  who  writes  me  that  you  are 
ready  to  receive  my  nephew,  Mark  Wentworth,  and  to  take 
charge  of  his  Education,  I  herewith  send  him  and  Earnestly 
beg  your  greatest  care  of  his  health  and  instruction. 
He  is  a  fine  boy,  of  great  Spirit,  which  naturally  leads  him 
to  playful  negligence.  He  has  also  acquired  idle  habits 
which  will  be  easily  reformed  under  a  strict  discipline, 
equally  removed  from  cruelty  and  levity.  He  must  know 
that  you  in  all  things  are  to  be  obeyed  and  never  suffer  any 
sort  of  disobedience  to  your  orders.  This  is  more  peculiarly 
necessary  for  him,  as  he  has  been  brought  up  in  the  Navy, 
where  implicit  obedience  is  necessary  for  the  service  and 
for  him.  As  to  his  diet,  I  prefer  simple,  plain  and  plentiful; 
his  tender  age  admits  no  other  instruction  than  reading 
and  writing.  But  no  age  is  too  tender  to  receive  inculca¬ 
tions  of  practical  neatness,  honor  and  virtue.  With 
these,  enriched  by  a  just  habitual  piety,  he  cannot  fail  of 
being  a  good  man,  the  first  great  object  of  Education.  I 
hope  hereafter  to  have  opportunity  to  confer  with  you  upon 
a  future  course  of  learning  adapted  to  his  genius  and  pro¬ 
fession.  In  the  mean  time  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you, 
that  I  can  never  think  any  expense  too  great  which  he 
benefits  by,  and  therefore  gladly  commit  him  to  your  care, 
not  doubting  but  I  shall  rejoice  in  making  you  the  most 
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grateful  acknowledgements  for  his  improvement,  which  is 
the  greatest  and  most  earnest  desire  of  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

John  Wentworth. 

Daniel  Emerson  gave  his  pupils  inspiration  as 
well  as  instruction,  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
his  influence  that  an  unusually  large  number  of 
the  young  men  of  the  town  became  ministers. 

Daniel  Emerson  was  one  of  the  “  New  Lights.  ” 
He  had  been  awakened  to  man’s  need  of  God  by 
the  great  George  Whitefield,  who  had  come  to  the 
colonies  some  ten  years  before.  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  with  his  ofttimes  terrifying  predictions, 
and  George  Whitefield  with  his  milder  but 
equally  stirring  appeal,  were  arousing  men  to  see 
the  outwardness  and  formalism  of  their  religion. 
They  came  at  a  time  when  the  churches  had 
drifted  away  from  certain  tenets  of  the  First 
Fathers,  foremost  among  which  was  a  regenerate 
membership.  That  is,  before  a  person  was  taken 
into  the  church  it  was  believed  that  he  must  have 
a  consciousness  of  the  inner  grace — a  working  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — and  show  evidence  of  it.  The 
Puritans  were  trying  to  apply  to  their  church  the 
command  “Ye  must  be  born  again.  ”  The  daily 
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walk  of  such  a  person  would  give  ample  proof, 
they  felt  sure,  of  the  genuineness  of  his  experience 
of  the  Everlasting  Mercy.  With  the  influx  of 
less  earnest  persons  to  the  colonies  the  rite  of 
baptism  and  the  mere  intellectual  act  of  “owning 
the  covenant,”  as  it  was  called,  was  substituted 
as  the  requirement  for  church  membership.  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Whitefield  startled  the  colonies  into 
the  Great  Revival  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
and  brought  fainting  women  and  terrified  men  to 
their  knees  for  the  mercy  of  God.  Though 
many  acted  in  a  state  of  unhealthy  excitement, 
the  call  meant  to  others  a  deep  searching  of  the 
heart  and  a  genuine  turning. 

Two  years  after  Daniel  Emerson's  ordination 
he  prevailed  upon  his  great  teacher,  Whitefield, 
to  visit  his  parish.  Once  Whitefield  preached  in 
Townsend,  once  in  Groton  Precinct  (Pepperell) 
and  twice  in  West  Dunstable.  When  he  spoke 
before  the  little  meeting-house  in  the  West 
Parish  more  than  two  hundred  people  came 
through  the  laurel-filled  woods  of  June,  many 
from  the  neighboring  settlements,  to  hear  the 
stirring  voice  of  the  preacher. 

The  meeting-house  was  entirely  inadequate  for 
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the  crowd,  and  the  people  stood  grouped  among 
the  tree  stumps  before  it.  Peter  and  Anna 
Powers  were  among  the  early  comers.  With 
them  came  Stephen,  Sister  Anna,  and  young 
Peter,  now  a  thoughtful  lad  of  seventeen.  Their 
hearts  must  have  swelled  as  they  listened  to  the 
marvelous  voice  of  the  great  evangelist  and  his 
moving  words.  The  sweep  of  his  emotions  and 
his  dramatic  gestures  held  the  gathering  spell¬ 
bound. 

His  two  sermons  gave  to  the  little  church  a 
fresh  impulse,  and  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  some 
of  the  younger  listeners  the  desire  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  Peter  Junior  went  away  deeply  im- 


X.  CAPTAIN  POWERS, 
GENTLEMAN 


In  May  of  the  year  1744,  startling  news  came 
down  from  Quebec.  The  French  had  at¬ 
tacked  and  burned  an  English  fishery.  France 
had  been  drawn  into  the  war  between  England 
and  Spain,  in  Europe,  and  before  word  of  this 
travelled  to  New  England,  the  French  in  Canada 
proceeded  to  drive  the  English  from  their  fishing 
base  on  the  island  of  Canseau.  After  nearly 
twenty  years  of  peace,  French  and  Indian  trouble 
was  afoot  once  more.  No  one  knew  how  serious 
it  would  be  or  where  the  terrifying  war  whoop 
would  again  be  heard. 

The  news  of  the  Canseau  incident  filtered 
through  to  the  settlement  in  the  West  Parish. 
The  story  was  rehearsed  many  times  at  Farley’s 
Tavern.  Most  of  the  farmers  continued  their 
plowing  and  wondered  what  would  happen  next. 
Peter  Powers  followed  his  oxen  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  turned  them  over  to  sixteen-year-old 
Peter.  If  there  was  to  be  war,  companies  would 
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be  organized,  and  these  companies  would  need 
captains.  The  West  Parish  had  enough  men  for 
a  company,  and  if  some  one  was  going  to  wear  a 
sword  and  belt,  Peter  Powers  thought  that  he 
could  do  it  as  well  as  any.  He  rode  over  to  see 
what  Joseph  Blanchard  was  thinking  about,  and 
then  rode  from  clearing  to  clearing  in  the  West 
Parish.  He  was  organizing  a  company.  Other 
companies  were  formed  in  the  province,  and  in  a 
short  time  Governor  Benning  Wentworth,  heart¬ 
ily  in  sympathy  with  the  enterprise,  conferred 
commissions  on  deserving  militiamen.  Old 
Dunstable  was  proud  of  its  Colonel  Joseph 
Blanchard,  and  the  West  Parish  not  less  so  of  its 
Captain  Peter  Powers.  Fox,  in  his  “History  of 
Dunstable/'  remarks  that  in  those  days  a  com¬ 
mission  was  an  object  worthy  of  any  man's 
ambition,  for  it  was  bestowed  only  upon  those 
who  had  given  high  proof  of  courage  and  ca¬ 
pacity. 

The  situation,  however,  was  not  serious,  and 
the  West  Dunstable  Company  was  not  called  into 
action.  In  fact,  during^ the  next  two  years  work 
went  on  quite  as  in  times  of  peace.  West 
Dunstable  was  no  longer  a  frontier  town,  and  was 
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therefore  not  so  exposed  to  attacks  as  some  of  the 
settlements  to  the  north.  But  when  in  the  spring 
of  1747  the  towns  of  Peterborough,  Lynde- 
borough,  and  New  Boston  were  wholly  deserted, 
owing  to  Indian  raids,  the  towns  to  the  south, 
now  thoroughly  alarmed,  sent  a  petition  to 
Portsmouth  for  protection.  The  Government 
despatched  scouts  to  patrol  the  woods,  thereby 
leaving  the  townsmen  free  to  protect  their  farms. 
In  the  north  part  of  the  town  William  Colburn's 
big  cabin  was  garrisoned;  in  the  south  Eleazer 
Flagg's  house  was  fortified,  and  farther  to  the 
east,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Charles  C. 
Beebe,  there  was  a  blockhouse.  Though  there 
were  occasional  alarms  when  the  women  and 
children  hurried  to  the  fortified  buildings,  the 
only  person  to  desert  his  home  was  Moses  Saun¬ 
ders.  He  thought  he  saw  Indians  lurking  about 
his  sawmill,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  sawmills  and  sawmill  owners  were  the  object 
of  particular  hatred,  he  fled  south  to  Westboro. 
In  the  words  of  the  early  historian,  Dr.  Jeremy 
Belknap,  “The  Indians  wished  to  destroy  every 
mill  and  its  owner,  because  they  looked  upon  them 
as  the  destroyers  of  their  hunting  grounds." 
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When  Peter  saw  that  his  Company  would  not 
be  called  into  action  he  turned  his  attention  to  an 
improvement  which  for  some  time  he  had  prom¬ 
ised  Anna.  He  began  the  building  of  a  frame 
house.  With  a  family  of  ten  children,  the  cabin, 
even  with  its  various  additions,  was  no  longer 
adequate.  So  Peter  set  to  work  to  build  a  real 
house,  one  that  would  befit  a  Captain  in  the 
Sixth  Regiment  of  the  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
Anna  watched  with  keen  interest  the  digging  of 
the  cellar,  and  the  laying  of  the  foundation. 
Fortunately  they  began  work  before  Saunders 
left  town,  and  were  able  with  oxen  to  haul  the 
planks  from  the  sawmill.  Besides  these,  there 
were  beams  to  be  hewn  with  the  broad  axe,  and 
shingles  to  be  riven  with  “the  beetel  and  frow” 
from  white  pine  or  quartered  spruce.  With  the 
help  of  David  Nevins,  the  carpenter,  the  frame 
was  soon  assembled,  and  then  the  neighbors 
came  to  help  with  the  “raising. ”  By  this  time 
the  trees  were  bare  and  the  first  snow  had  fallen 
in  November.  Though  the  house  was  by  no 
means  finished,  Anna  saw  the  fulfilment  of  the 
first  ambition  of  every  pioneer  woman;  she  was 
living  in  a  real  house.  There  is  evidence  fur- 
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nished  by  an  old  document  to  prove  that  the 
house  had  a  cellar,  an  “  entry,”  and  an  attic. 
It  probably  contained  on  the  first  floor  a  bed¬ 
room,  a  living  room  opposite,  and  back  of  these 
a  large  kitchen  with  buttery,  pantry,  and  wood¬ 
shed  beyond.  Upstairs  there  were  several  cham¬ 
bers,  above  which  was  a  large  attic  under  a  roof 
that  swept  down  to  the  wood-shed.  In  the 
kitchen  there  was  certainly  a  brick  oven,  and 
several  windows  to  let  the  light  in  where  Anna’s 
busy  wheel  spun  the  wool  which  Peter  sheared 
from  his  own  sheep.  There  was  ample  space  in 
the  kitchen  and  outer  rooms  for  the  baking, 
churning,  cheese-making,  washing,  quilting,  dye¬ 
ing,  spinning,  candle-dipping,  and  soap-making, 
which  kept  Anna  and  her  daughters  busy,  for  the 
Powers,  like  the  other  families  in  town,  pro¬ 
duced  on  their  own  farm  nearly  everything  they 
used. 

The  kitchen  hummed  with  activity  and  excite¬ 
ment  on  the  morning  when  Peter,  after  heating 
the  brick  oven  for  the  first  time,  removed  the 
ashes  with  a  long-handled  iron  shovel.  There 
was  still  more  excitement  when  later  in  the  day 
Anna  drew  from  the  oven  a  huge  pot  of  baked 
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beans,  loaves  of  brown  bread,  and  a  great  pan 
dowdy  made  of  apples,  baked  to  a  rich  red, 
sweetened  with  maple  sugar,  and  covered  with  a 
rye  flour  crust.  It  was  indeed  a  real  feast  to 
which  they  all  sat  down,  and  there  was  surely  an 
unusual  fervor  in  Peter's  voice  when  he  offered  up 
thanks.  No  delicacies  could  have  disappeared 
more  rapidly  than  the  homely  food  he  served  that 
day  to  his  children,  whose  appetites,  now  whetted 
by  the  keen  November  air,  had  heretofore  been 
satisfied  only  with  “ spoon  victuals." 

With  the  completion  of  his  new  house,  Peter's 
struggling  pioneer  days  were  over.  A  Captain  in 
the  New  Hampshire  militia,  often  the  leading 
tax-payer,  he  might  be  called  the  first  citizen  in 
the  town,  which  had  also  passed  out  of  its  pioneer 
stage,  for  it  had  at  last  been  granted  a  charter 
under  the  seal  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire. 
It  was  no  longer  the  West  Parish  of  Dunstable. 
Benning  Wentworth  had  honored  his  patron, 
Thomas  Pelham  Holies,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  by  bestowing  on 
the  town  the  name  of  Holies. 

At  this  time  the  tax  list  had  increased  to  the 
number  of  seventy-seven,  and  the  worshipers  in 
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the  little  meeting-house,  who  had  begun  “to 
have  a  very  painful  sense  of  its  small  capacity,” 
set  about  building  a  second  and  larger  “House 
for  the  Public  Worship  of  God.  ”  When  the  new 
meeting-house  was  finished  it  contained  the  great 
luxury  of  twenty  square  pews,  ranged  in  a  single 
row  around  the  four  sides  next  to  the  wall.  At 
the  time  when  the  plan  of  the  “pew  ground”  was 
accepted  it  was  “Voted  that  the  highest  pay  on 
real  estate  have  the  pew  ground  on  their  paying 
two  hundred  pounds,  old  tenor,  to  be  applied 
toward  finishing  the  meeting-house  and  the  Pew 
men  are  to  take  their  Pews  for  Themselves  and 
Wives,  the  man  and  his  wife  to  be  seated  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Pay.” 

In  December,  1748,  this  Pew  ground  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  lot,  those  entitled  to  do  so  drawing 
for  choice.  The  records  show  that  Captain 
Peter  Powers  drew  third  choice,  which  cost  thir¬ 
teen  pounds,  old  tenor,  and  he  chose  the  first  pew 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  front  row. 

When,  on  the  Sabbath,  Peter  Powers  with 
Anna  by  his  side,  took  his  seat  in  their  square  pew, 
he  wore  his  wig  and  knee  breeches  with  a  new 
dignity,  a  dignity  befitting  a  pillar  of  the  church. 
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Whether  as  a  tribute  paid  to  his  position  in  the 
church,  whether  in  recognition  of  his  landed  prop¬ 
erty,  Peter  Powers  is  to  be  known,  henceforth, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  deeds,  as  “  Peter 
Powers,  gen  demand : ’ 


\  ^ 

XI.  A  FAMILY  AFFAIR 


at  eighteen  Peter  Powers  Junior  was  a  youth 
of  unusual  promise.  Strong,  steady  and 
dependable,  he  was  now  doing  a  man's  work  on 
the  farm.  He  was  “quick  at  Aggers”  and  had 
already  shown  some  interest  in  land.  Joseph 
Blanchard  had  intimated  that  plans  were  afoot 
for  the  opening  up  of  the  Monadnock  region  to 
the  north.  Captain  Powers  knew  that  this 
would  mean  increased  activity  in  land  and  many 
transactions  for  him,  and  was  counting  on  young 
Peter's  help.  Captain  Powers  realized  with 
satisfaction  that  he  would  have  as  able  an 
assistant  in  his  son  as  Blanchard  had  in  Joseph 
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Junior,  who  had  now  taken  out  of  his  father’s 
hands  the  clerkship  of  the  Dunstable  Proprietors. 

But  Peter  Junior  had  other  plans  for  his  future. 
He  wanted  to  be  a  minister.  He  had  said  more 
than  once  that  he  would  like  to  have  an  education, 
and  asked  his  father  to  send  him  to  college. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  Captain  Powers  met 
these  requests  with  an  abrupt  refusal,  and  when 
his  ambitious  son  became  convinced  that  his 
father  had  not  even  considered  the  subject  seri¬ 
ously  and  that  arguments  would  be  futile,  he  said 
no  more  about  it. 

But  the  oldest  son  of  Peter  Powers  did  not  let 
the  matter  drop  there.  He  had  other  resources. 
Unlike  his  father,  he  was  thoughtful  and  medita¬ 
tive.  It  may  have  been  because  other  books 
were  scarce,  it  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
inspiration  of  Whitefield  or  of  Daniel  Emerson, 
or  it  may  have  been  due  to  his  natural  religious 
tendency  that  he  had  familiarized  himself  with 
the  Scriptures.  Such  verses  as  this  from  James, 
“The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much,  ”  were  not  mere  idle  words  to  him. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  an  unusual  incident 
took  place  one  night  in  the  Powers  home.  Peter 
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Junior’s  seat  was  unoccupied  at  family  prayers. 
His  father,  who  demanded  strict  obedience  from 
his  children,  was  displeased.  When  it  was  time 
to  bar  the  doors  for  the  night  and  his  son  had  not 
returned,  Captain  Powers  was  not  only  dis¬ 
pleased,  he  was  more  disturbed  than  he  would 
have  liked  to  admit.  The  fact  that  Peter  was 
out  of  doors  all  night  would  not  have  troubled 
him  ordinarily.  He  had  himself  spent  too  many 
nights  alone  in  the  woods  for  that,  but  these  were 
unsettled  times.  There  were  alarms  and  rumors 
of  marauding  Indians.  Anna,  who  well  knew 
that  only  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  nature 
would  keep  her  son  away  from  home  at  such  a 
time,  was  filled  with  anxiety.  Though  her  hus¬ 
band  soon  fell  asleep,  she  was  on  the  alert  until 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  hoping  to  hear  the 
welcome  sounds  of  Peter’s  footsteps.  But  his 
place  in  bed  beside  Stephen  was  empty  at  dawn, 
when  his  father  with  a  heavy  heart  went  out  to 
do  chores.  He  was  just  crossing  the  dooryard, 
with  a  milk  pail  in  each  hand,  when  he  saw  Peter 
Junior  coming  out  of  the  woods  on  the  edge  of  the 
clearing. 

Peter  Powers  met  the  situation  with  the  re- 
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straint  and  taciturnity  of  a  New  England  pio¬ 
neer.  Without  a  word  he  and  his  son  finished 
the  chores  and  carried  their  brimming  pails  into 
the  house. 

Not  until  he  had  read  the  scriptures  did  Cap¬ 
tain  Peter  Powers  fix  a  reproving  eye  upon  his 
son  and  ask  sternly,  “Where  did  you  spend  the 
night,  Peter?” 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  as  Peter  with 

flushed  cheek  faltered,  “I  spent  it  in  the  woods, 

•  »> 
sir. 

“In  the  woods ?”  repeated  his  father,  “How 
did  you  spend  it?” 

“In  prayer,  sir,”  came  the  unexpected  answer. 

His  father  in  some  embarrassment  asked  after 
a  pause  almost  gently,  “What  were  you  praying 
for,  my  son?” 

Peter's  lip  trembled,  but  he  replied  bravely, 
“That  I  might  go  to  college.” 

“What  would  you  go  to  college  for?”  con¬ 
tinued  his  father. 

This  time  Peter  did  not  falter.  He  looked  his 
father  straight  in  the  eye,  as  he  answered,  “To 
preach  the  Gospel.  ” 

Captain  Powers  was  moved,  but  he  finished 
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prayers  and  the  members  of  the  family  went 
about  their  work.  Anna  felt  that  the  future 
looked  a  little  brighter  for  her  son,  when,  glancing 
up  from  her  work  by  the  window,  she  saw  that 
her  husband  on  his  way  to  the  corn  field  walked 
slowly,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  as  if  lost  in 
thought. 

As  the  weeds  fell  in  little  wilting  heaps  before 
Peter’s  vigorous  hoe,  he  wrestled  with  himself  as 
he  had  never  wrestled  before.  To  give  up 
Peter,  for  that,  he  well  knew,  was  what  it  would 
mean,  to  lose  his  help  on  the  farm  just  as  he  was 
beginning  to  take  responsibilities,  to  be  deprived 
of  his  companionship  and  his  assistance  in  laying 
out  new  townships  “up  north” — it  all  seemed 
too  much  to  ask  of  him.  Peter’s  instinct  was  still 
to  reject  his  son’s  plea,  as  he  had  done  before, 
but  this  time  the  matter  had  been  put  to  him  in 
such  a  way  that  he  felt  impelled  at  least  to  con¬ 
sider  it.  He  took  some  pride  in  being  the  first 
settler  in  Hollis,  but  the  distinction  of  sending 
the  first  boy  to  college  from  the  town,  and  of 
later  sending  forth  its  first  young  minister  did  not 
appeal  to  him.  There  was  also  the  question  of 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered, 
Peter  was  a  distinctly  religious  man  and  there 
was  something  in  the  request  of  his  son  that  the 
father  was  obliged  to  respect.  Moreover,  a 
recent  event  had  perhaps  softened  him  a  little, 
made  him  less  sure  of  himself.  He  had  been 
chastened  by  the  rod  of  the  church.  Charged 
with  calling  Enoch  Hunt  a  liar,  he  had  been 
summoned  before  the  council.  To  be  sure,  he 
had  had  provocation,  for  he  was  not  guilty  of  a 
neglect  in  town  affairs,  as  Brother  Hunt,  his 
accuser,  later  confessed.  But  Peter  admitted 
the  sin  of  his  hasty  speech,  and  begged  forgive¬ 
ness  of  both  the  council  and  Brother  Hunt.  As 
an  indication  of  the  hold  which  moral  issues  had 
upon  the  minds  of  these  people,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  in  the  church  records  that  Brother  Hunt 
himself  felt  some  compunctions  and  desired 
“Brother  Powers  forgiveness  in  so  making  the 
charge  by  which  I  have  dishonored  God  and 
Ronged  Religion  and  Grievd  this  Church  for 
which  I  beg  God's  forgiveness  and  your  prayers 
to  God  ..." 

Thus  as  Peter  Powers  worked  and  reflected  in 
his  cornfield  the  lines  of  his  face  were  softened, 
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and  when,  before  his  noonday  meal,  he  wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  cheek  with  his  calloused  hand, 
it  may  well  have  been  that  young  Peter’s  college 
career  was  assured. 

Just  what  Anna  said  to  Peter  before  he  fell 
asleep  that  night  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  she  claimed  some  credit  for  his  decision 
when  he  said  to  her  next  morning,  “I  don’t  see 
but  we  must  give  up  the  matter  and  let  Peter 
go  to  college.” 

Later  in  the  day,  with  characteristic  direct¬ 
ness,  Captain  Powers  squared  his  shoulders  and 
strode  up  the  road  to  the  parsonage  to  make 
arrangements  with  Daniel  Emerson  for  Peter’s 
education. 


XII.  MORE  LAND 


Iand  was  always  a  dominant  interest  in  Peter's 
J  life.  While  he  was  climbing  up  through  the 
ranks  of  yeoman  and  husbandman  to  the  dignity 
of  gentleman,  he  had  never  lost  a  good  chance  to 
buy  or  sell  a  lot  of  land.  Owing  to  the  steady 
stream  of  settlers,  land  was  constantly  enhancing 
in  value,  and  consequently  Peter  had  known 
nothing  but  a  rising  market.  His  deeds  between 
the  years  1740  and  1748  give  some  idea  of  his  ac¬ 
tivity:  he  had  bought  thirty-five  hundred  acres 
and  sold  about  an  equal  amount.  If  he  had 
totalled  up  his  notes  and  receipts  his  figures 
would  have  shown  that  he  had  paid  out  five 
thousand  pounds  and  taken  in  seven  thousand 
pounds,  making  a  profit  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  by  no  means  a  small  sum  of  money 
in  those  days,  at  least  on  paper — where  part  of 
it,  unfortunately,  may  have  remained. 

Besides  these  transactions,  Peter  had  received 
a  large  tract  of  land  from  the  Dunstable  Pro¬ 
prietors.  They  wanted  him  to  become  a  Pro¬ 
prietor,  and  as  a  gesture  of  recognition  sold  to 
him,  probably  for  a  few  pounds,  a  thousand 
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acres  between  Long  Pond  and  Pennichuck 
Pond  in  the  right  of  Joseph  Blanchard,  to  whom 
they  gave  common  land  elsewhere  as  com¬ 
pensation. 

With  the  close  of  the  Old  French  War  (1744- 
48)  Peter  saw  that  there  was  a  renewed  demand 
for  land,  and  that  people  were  again  looking 
towards  the  virgin  forests  farther  north.  Some 
were  earnest  pioneers;  others  merely  wanted  to 
go  elsewhere,  leave  their  debts  behind  them, 
and  make  a  fresh  start.  Peter  wished  that  he 
had  more  deeds  packed  away  in  the  old  chest  in 
his  attic.  He  wished  too,  that  he  owned  land 
north  of  the  Souhegan  River,  for  these  restless 
pioneers  wanted  to  strike  out  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  as  he  himself  had  done.  He  had  heard 
from  Colonel  Blanchard  that  a  group  of  men  in 
Portsmouth  had  been  trying  to  buy,  in  the 
province  of  New  Hampshire,  a  great  tract  of 
land  which  had  many  years  before  been  deeded 
to  a  certain  Captain  John  Mason,  and  he  had 
understood  that  if  they  succeeded  there  might 
be  new  land  opportunities  for  him  and  his  asso¬ 
ciate,  Joseph  Blanchard. 

One  June  day  in  the  year  1749  Blanchard 
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reined  in  his  horse  before  the  door  of  Peter 
Powers'  house  with  news.  Peter  indeed  heard 
with  great  interest  not  only  that  the  deal  had 
been  put  through,  but  that  his  friend  had  been 
made  a  member  of  this  group  of  men,  later 
known  as  the  Masonian  Proprietors,  who  by 
their  recent  purchase  now  owned  two  million 
acres  in  southern  New  Hampshire.  These  men 
were  well-to-do  and  able,  and  they  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  open  up  their  land  for  settlements  in 
a  liberal  way.  Blanchard  told  Peter  that  he  had 
been  made  agent  for  the  Proprietors,  and  had 
been  given  a  considerable  area  of  land  north 
and  west  of  Hollis  as  his  special  “diocese.”  He 
was  going  to  begin  the  business  of  charter-mak¬ 
ing  and  granting  immediately  and  wanted  Peter's 
help.  Having  prepared  a  piece  of  calfskin  for 
a  map  of  their  new  territory,  they  rode  together 
through  the  hills,  surveying,  jotting  down  notes, 
and  planning  townships. 

Then  came  the  matter  of  petitions.  Peter 
talked  with  men  in  Hollis  and  the  nearby  settle¬ 
ments  and  found,  as  he  and  Blanchard  expected, 
that  people  were  eager  to  take  shares  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  townships.  Even  Reverend  Daniel  Emer- 
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son  was  not  too  busy  with  parish  duties  to  put 
his  name  to  some  of  the  petitions.  In  many 
cases  the  petitioners  themselves  did  not  expect  to 
pick  up  stakes  and  settle  on  their  new  grants,  but 
there  were  plenty  of  people  who  did  wish  to  be¬ 
come  permanent  settlers  in  the  new  country,  and 
the  grantee  could  either  peddle  his  share  within 
a  year  or  two,  before  the  time  limit  expired  for 
clearing  the  required  three  acres,  or  he  could  sell 
part  of  his  share  and  leave  to  the  prospective 
settler  the  fulfilling  of  all  the  requirements  at¬ 
tached  to  the  share — if  he  were  fortunate  enough 
to  find  someone  who  would  sign  such  a  bargain. 
The  terms  which  Peter  had  to  offer  as  he  rode 
about  to  talk  with  people  were  attractive,  and 
many  jumped  at  the  opportunity.  The  town¬ 
ships  were  generally  six  miles  square  and  were 
divided  into  rows  of  eighty-acre  lots.  A  share 
consisted  of  three  lots  distributed  in  different 
rows  so  that  a  grantee's  land  would  not  all  be  of 
the  same  character.  Every  Masonian  Proprie¬ 
tor  had  one  or  perhaps  two  shares  in  each  town¬ 
ship  and  he  could  hold  his  land  tax  free  until 
some  improvement  was  made  on  it.  Aside  from 
an  initial  tax  of  perhaps  twenty-five  pounds  for 
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the  purpose  of  roads  and  a  meeting-house,  the 
grantees  paid  nothing  for  their  land,  but  when 
they  accepted  the  charter  for  a  township  they 
agreed  to  the  following  stipulations,  for  the 
Masonian  Proprietors  wanted  not  merely  share¬ 
holders  but  settlers: 

Each  grantee  must  clear  three  acres  for  mowing  or 
tillage,  so  far  as  it  is  profitable,  within  two  years;  three 
acres  more  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  likewise  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth. 

He  must  build  a  house  sixteen  feet  square,  seven-foot 
stud,  with  cellar  and  chimney,  within  three  years,  and 
reside  or  have  someone  residing  there  for  a  period  of  three 
years. 

All  white  pines  suitable  for  masts  must  be  reserved  for 
His  Majesty’s  “Royall  Navey.” 

The  grantees  must  build  a  convenient  house  for  the 
public  worship  of  God  within  four  years. 

If  a  grantee  fails  to  fulfil  his  requirements  his  share  is 
forfeit. 

In  the  fall  Joseph  Blanchard,  thanks  to  Peter's 
activities,  rode  to  Portsmouth  with  petitions  in 
his  pocket  for  four  townships.  When  he  came 
back  with  four  charters — town  No.  i  (afterwards 
Mason),  No.  2  (Wilton),  and  in  the  North 
Monadnock  section  town  No.  2  (Jaffrey)  and 
town  No.  3  (Dublin) — the  work  of  town-making 
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was  ready  to  go  forward,  and  the  grantees  could 
begin  to  sell  their  shares,  if  they  had  not  already 
done  so.  Occasionally  Peter  Powers  sold  his 
shares  before  he  actually  had  them — good  bar¬ 
gains  were  not  to  be  lost  by  a  mere  technicality. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  this  enter¬ 
prise  of  organizing  the  new  land  to  the  north 
and  planting  it  with  townships,  and  the  specula¬ 
tion  that  went  with  it,  absorbed  Peter's  interest. 
Constantly  in  the  saddle,  his  pockets  stuffed 
with  shares,  he  surveyed  the  new  towns,  bought 
forfeited  shares  for  a  song,  planned  and  cut  roads, 
attended  grantee  meetings,  and  kept  in  close 
touch  with  Joseph  Blanchard. 

The  Colonel's  “diocese"  was  an  attractive 
one  and  petitioning  and  surveying  went  on.  In 
1750  South  Monadnock  No.  1  (Rindge),  New 
Ipswich,  and  Slip  town  (Temple)  were  granted, 
and  in  the  next  year  Monadnock  No.  8  (Wash¬ 
ington);  in  1752  Monadnock  No.  7  (Stoddard). 
In  every  one  of  these  Peter  was  a  grantee,  of 
course,  and  in  some  he  had  several  shares. 
When  Dublin  was  divided  he  was  given  six 
shares,  or  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  acres. 
His  sons,  Stephen  and  Peter  Junior,  were  also 
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grantees  in  some  of  the  townships.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  last  things  Peter  Junior  did  before  leaving 
for  Harvard  in  August,  1750,  was  to  sell  to  his 
father  his  share  in  North  Monadnock  No.  3. 
Captain  Powers  paid  him  thirty  pounds  for  it, 
a  sum  large  enough  to  defray  half  the  year’s 
expenses  at  Cambridge. 

The  Masonian  Proprietors — a  word  from 
Blanchard  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
it — recognized  that  Peter  Powers  was  active  in 
their  enterprises  and  gave  him  for  “services  done 
and  rendered”  four  thousand  acres  of  land 
bordering  on  the  northwestern  part  of  Hollis. 
But  even  with  a  sixth  of  a  township  all  to  him¬ 
self,  Peter  did  not  have  enough,  and  he  continued 
to  work  and  scheme  with  Joseph  Blanchard 
for  more. 


XIII.  coos 


tt^hile  Peter  Powers  rode  and  surveyed, 
*  *  collecting  and  distributing  shares  in  the 
new  townships,  and  while  young  Peter  read  and 
declaimed  in  Latin  at  Harvard  College,  events 
were  preparing  in  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Connecticut  and 
Kennebec  rivers,  which  were  in  a  short  time  to 
involve  England  and  France  in  their  final  strug¬ 
gle  for  supremacy  in  the  New  World.  Expan¬ 
sion  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  was  progressing  at  such  a  rate  that  the 
French  and  Indians  looked  with  a  deep  disqui¬ 
etude  at  this  nation  of  sturdy  pioneers  which 
was  each  day  demanding  larger  boundaries.  The 
time  had  come  for  something  besides  sporadic, 
indecisive  wars  and  unsatisfactory  treaties  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rivals.  The  French  saw  the 
situation  clearly  and  decided  that  they  must 
take  a  stand  now,  or  see  their  power  in  North 
America  vanish  forever.  The  war  office  in 
Montreal  made  its  first  move  in  1753  by  building 
a  fort  in  the  Ohio  Valley  in  the  province  of 
Virginia  and  erecting  a  rude  fortification  for 
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a  French  and  Indian  base  on  the  Kennebec 
River. 

Though  less  distinct  than  in  Virginia,  there 
were  rumblings  of  the  gathering  storm  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  leaders  of  the  province  were 
looking  with  increasing  interest  to  the  fertile 
valley  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Connecticut 
River  with  an  eye  to  settlement.  Were  the 
colonists  to  push  north  in  the  face  of  hostile 
Indians  jealous  of  their  hunting  grounds  and 
their  ancient  corn  lands  along  the  river,  or  were 
the  French  to  strike  out  from  Montreal  or  Crown 
Point  and  fortify  the  region?  Fear  of  the  In¬ 
dians  had  hitherto  kept  the  colonists  from  ex¬ 
tending  their  settlements  any  distance  up  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  in  1752  there  was 
none  north  of  the  old  Fort  No.  4,  soon  to  be 
known  as  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire.  But 
the  settlers  were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the 
valley.  For  many  years  occasional  hunters  and 
adventurers  had  visited  the  Cohos  Meadow,  or 
Coos,  as  it  was  later  called — Cowas  or  Cohos 
was  the  Indian  name  for  the  fertile  region  ex¬ 
tending  northward  and  southward  from  the 
present  town  of  Newbury,  Vermont — and  these 
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men  had  brought  back  alluring  accounts  of 
grassy  meadows,  good  timber,  and  abundant 
game.  In  fact,  as  early  as  1712  a  party  of 
thirty-four  men,  headed  by  Thomas  Baker  of 
Dunstable,  explored  the  Lower  Coos  under  the 
guidance  of  a  friendly  Indian.  All  went  well 
until,  tempted  by  scalp  money,  the  men  killed 
some  Indians  near  the  site  of  Rumney,  whereupon 
they  were  forced  to  flee,  escaping  only  by  a  strata¬ 
gem  to  Dunstable.  Raiding  Indians  had  taken 
many  of  their  captives  back  to  Canada  through 
this  easy  passage,  and  the  stories  of  ransomed 
captives  further  aroused  interest  in  the  valley. 

In  the  spring  of  1752  Governor  Wentworth, 
always  ambitious  for  his  province,  took  Joseph 
Blanchard  into  his  confidence  and  discussed  with 
him  the  project  of  settling  the  Coos.  It  would 
be  much  more  difficult  for  the  French  to  claim 
or  to  fortify  a  region  well  planted  with  English 
stockades.  In  a  letter  written  by  a  Portsmouth 
gentleman  dated  March  4,  1752,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Governor  had  found  someone  to  undertake 
the  project,  a  Captain  Symes,  and  “had  engaged 
Colonel  Blanchard  in  Quest  of  a  suitable  number 
of  suitable  men  for  his  undertaking.” 
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The  plan  was  to  plant  a  township  on  each  side 
of  the  Connecticut  near  the  present  Newbury, 
Vermont,  and  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire,  build 
a  substantial  garrison  house,  and  surround  the 
cabins  with  a  high  wooden  palisade.  Having 
persuaded  the  none  too  confident  legislature  to 
vote  one  thousand  pounds  for  the  purpose,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wentworth  promised  Symes  that  he  would 
cut  a  road  to  Coos  provided  there  were  “four 
hundred  effective  men  (at  least)  at  said  Coos  by 
the  last  day  of  May  next  [1753]  in  suitable  pos¬ 
ture  for  sitting  down  there  in  order  for  making  a 
settlement.”  So  the  matter  was  left  for  the 
winter  and  the  Governor  turned  his  attention  to 
new  townships  to  the  south. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  a  horseman  set  out  over 
the  muddy  road  from  Hatfield  to  Boston  with 
an  important  message  for  Lieutenant  Governor 
Phipps  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  immediately 
sent  to  Governor  Wentworth,  who  learned  from 
it  that  the  Indians,  or  perhaps  an  emissary  of  the 
French,  had  gotten  wind  of  the  Coos  project. 
A  party  of  Indians  had  appeared  at  Charles¬ 
town,  New  Hampshire  (Fort  No.  4)  and  told  its 
Captain  that  if  the  English  should  settle  Cowas 
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“they  must  think  the  English  had  a  mind  for 
war;”  that  if  such  was  the  case  the  Indians 
promised  them  a  “strong  war.”  To  give  an 
emphasis  to  their  words  they  added  the  threat 
that  if  the  affair  of  settling  the  Cowas  went  for¬ 
ward,  the  people  at  Charlestown  might  expect 
to  have  all  their  houses  burned. 

Since  this  band  of  Indians  might  well  have  the 
sanction  of  the  French,  it  is  not  strange  that 
when  the  fresh  green  grass  of  the  Coos  Meadows 
waved  in  the  May  breezes  there  were  no  four 
hundred  men  there  “in  a  posture  suitable  for 
sitting  down.”  Disappointed  as  the  Governor 
was,  he  did  not  abandon  the  idea.  In  a  year's 
time,  however,  he  received  from  New  York  the 
report  that  a  French  fort  was  building  on  the 
Connecticut  in  his  coveted  Coos.  He  feared 
now  that  despite  his  efforts  to  take  possession 
of  this  prized  territory,  the  French  had  actually 
moved  first,  and  he  was  plainly  disturbed. 

He  knew  that  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  had  already  sent  out  seven  men  headed  by 
a  young  surveyor  named  George  Washington 
with  a  remonstrance  to  the  French,  who,  he 
declared,  had  committed  an  act  of  open  war  by 
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building  a  fort  in  his  province.  If  such  was  the 
case  in  Virginia,  it  was  not  unthinkable  that  the 
French  might  be  fortifying  strategic  points 
elsewhere.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do:  to 
find  out  whether  there  really  was  a  fort  and  how 
extensive  it  was.  Colonel  Blanchard  advised 
Governor  Wentworth  by  letter  to  wait  until  the 
“ Indians’  Hunting  is  over,”  towards  the  end  of 
May,  before  sending  the  scouting  party.  In  the 
meantime  Colonel  Blanchard  took  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  ride  over  through  the  new  greens  of 
the  budding  countryside  to  see  Peter  Powers. 

He  found  him  busily  engaged  in  harrowing  a 
piece  of  land  with  his  pair  of  oxen,  but  Peter 
gladly  left  the  harrow  to  talk  with  his  friend. 
When  Colonel  Blanchard  took  up  the  reins  an 
hour  later  he  was  sure  that  he  could  recommend 
to  the  Governor  an  excellent  man  to  take  charge 
of  the  expedition  to  Coos. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Captain  Peter  Pow¬ 
ers,  Lieutenant  James  Stevens,  Ensign  Ephraim 
Hale,  and  a  half  dozen  others,  as  a  special  scout 
for  the  Governor,  set  out  with  canoes  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  a  trip  to  the  upper  Connecticut.  It 
was  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  woods  were 
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abloom  with  laurel  when  Peter  and  his  men  slid 
their  canoes  into  the  Nashua  River,  and  followed 
its  current  to  the  Merrimac. 

Though  their  errand  would  take  them  into 
the  heart  of  the  country  so  highly  prized  by  the 
Indians,  where  groups  of  their  wigwams  might  be 


clustered  near  the  great  River,  Peter  reflected 
with  some  pleasure  as  he  paddled,  that  he  had 
escaped  the  ordeal  of  his  son's  commencement 
at  Cambridge.  He  had  wondered  just  how 
he  was  going  to  evade  the  affair  gracefully,  for 
he  knew  that  it  would  be  hard  to  put  Anna  off 
with  anything  but  a  real  excuse.  Pioneers' 
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wives  did  not  have  sons  graduating  from  college 
every  day.  But  as  he  dipped  his  paddle  into 
the  quiet  river,  and  watched  the  ripples  spread 
to  the  sedgy  shore,  Peter  knew  that  he  was  safe — 
except,  of  course,  from  the  Indians  and  a  possible 
French  fort.  In  order  to  return  a  report  to  the 
Governor,  Peter  kept  a  journal  in  which  he  made 
an  entry  at  the  end  of  each  day  as  he  sat  before 
his  tent  and  rested.  He  recorded  in  his  brief, 
matter-of-fact  way  the  number  of  miles  he 
thought  they  had  covered,  the  direction  of  their 
course,  the  kinds  of  trees  they  had  seen,  and  the 
brooks  suitable  for  mills. 

Up  the  Merrimac  and  the  Pemigewasset,  then 
branching  into  Baker’s  River,  Peter  and  his  party 
of  scouts  paddled  their  canoes  for  seven  days 
under  the  June  skies,  pitching  their  tents  in  the 
shady  woods  at  night.  Having  proceeded  five 
miles  up  Baker’s  River,  it  became  “so  Shoal” 
that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  canoes 
and  take  up  their  journey  on  foot,  carrying  their 
packs  on  their  backs.  After  striking  Moose 
Meadow  (the  present  town  of  Piermont)  on  the 
Connecticut,  they  tramped  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  river  for  nearly  a  week  till  they  came  to  a 
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tributary  of  the  Connecticut,  called  today  the 
Lower  Ammonoosuc,  where  they  were  forced  to 
halt.  The  rains  of  the  past  weeks,  which  had 
occasionally  kept  Peter  and  his  men  in  their 
tents  for  all  or  part  of  a  day,  had  so  swollen 
the  stream  that  they  could  not  cross  without  a 
canoe.  But  for  experienced  woodsmen  this  was 
not  a  difficult  problem,  and  by  the  end  of  a  day 
a  birch  canoe  was  finished.  At  this  point  Peter 
saw  that  four  of  his  men  were  beginning  to  suffer 
from  the  strenuous  journey,  and  so  he  “con- 
clowded  to  Let  the  men  go  down  the  [Connecti¬ 
cut]  River  in  the  Canoe  which  were  not  Likely  to 
proform  the  proseding  Journy  by  Reason  of 
being  Spraynt  in  the  ankels  and  weakenes  in 
body  which  were  foure  in  number.” 

So  the  remaining  handful  of  men,  looking  far 
to  the  east  to  the  Presidential  Range,  “Sterd” 
their  “  Course  for  the  grate  Entervale,  ”  through 
forests  whose  every  thicket  might  hide  a  lurking 
band  of  Indians.  After  three  days’  tramping 
they  came  unmolested  to  the  site  of  the  present 
Lancaster,  New  Hampshire,  and  Peter  decided 
to  “go  no  further  with  the  full  scoute  by  reason 
of  our  provisions  being  almost  all  spent,  and 
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almost  all  our  men  had  worn  out  their  pumps.” 
(Pumps  were  probably  moccasin-like  shoes.) 
The  river  which  flows  into  the  Connecticut  at 
this  place  they  named  Powers  River  to  com¬ 
memorate  their  exploration.  Peter  did  not 
know  that  some  years  before  a  hunter  named 
Israel  Glines  had  waved  his  fur  cap  over  the 
river  and  christened  it.  Today  the  river  is  known 
as  Israel's  River,  bearing  the  name  of  this  pass¬ 
ing  hunter  instead  of  the  more  significant  name, 
as  many  think,  of  Captain  Peter  Powers. 

But  Peter's  curiosity  was  not  satisfied,  for  as 
yet  they  had  found  no  French  fort.  While  some 
of  the  men  were  mending  their  “pumps”  and 
recuperating  before  starting  back,  “  the  Captain 
with  two  of  his  men,”  went  five  miles  further  up 
the  river.  They  found  no  French  fort,  but  they 
did  come  upon  a  place  where  a  large  number  of 
Indians  had  been  camping  and  making  canoes. 
Observing  the  freshness  of  the  scraps  of  birch 
bark,  Peter  conjectured  that  the  Indians  had  left 
not  more  than  two  days  before.  The  canoes 
which  they  had  been  making  were  soon  to  carry 
raiding  savages  down  stream  to  terrify  once 
more  the  border  settlements. 


PART  OF  PETER’S  JOURNAL 

(Now  in  the  possession  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  in  Hartford.) 
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It  would  have  interested  Peter's  party,  as 
they  swung  their  packs  the  fourth  of  July  on  their 
homeward  journey,  to  know  that  the  evening 
before,  George  Washington,  fighting  superior 
numbers  near  the  Ohio  river,  had  been  forced  to 
surrender  Fort  Necessity  and  march  out  “with 
the  honors  of  war."  If  Peter  could  have  looked 
into  the  future,  he  would  have  seen  that  had  the 
French  planned  a  little  differently,  the  struggle 
which  was  coming  might  have  started  with  his 
expedition  in  New  Hampshire  instead  of  with 
George  Washington's  in  Virginia. 

When  Peter  returned  to  Hollis  he  gave  his 
report  to  Colonel  Blanchard,  who  sent  it  to 
Portsmouth.  But  before  the  Governor  had  time 
to  think  of  his  Coos  settlement  again,  the  final 
French  and  Indian  war  was  already  upon  the 
colonies,  and  New  Hampshire  was  summoning 
men  to  protect  her  borders. 


XIV.  CROWN  POINT 


here  was  an  unusual  stir  in  Hollis  on  a  cer- 


tain  warm  morning  in  June  of  the  year  175 5. 
Captain  Powers’  company  had  been  ordered  to 
Crown  Point,  and  they  were  about  to  march. 
At  the  same  time  that  Braddock  was  advancing 
with  his  redcoats  toward  Fort  Duquesne,  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson  was  collecting  forces  at  Albany  for 
an  attack  upon  Crown  Point,  the  French  strong¬ 
hold  on  Lake  George.  The  contingent  of  five 
hundred  men  from  New  Hampshire  was  headed 
by  Colonel  Blanchard;  Reverend  Daniel  Emer¬ 
son  went  as  chaplain,  and  Dr.  John  Hale,  also  of 
Hollis,  was  surgeon’s  mate. 

Peter  Powers  was  captain  of  the  third  com¬ 
pany  in  this  regiment,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
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his  men  were  of  Hollis.  Under  him  there  were 
three  of  his  own  sons — Stephen,  Whitcomb,  and 
sixteen-year-old  Levi.  It  was  a  proud  moment 
for  Anna  when  she  saw  three  sons  shoulder 
arms  and  forward  march  at  Peter's  command. 
She  shed  some  tears,  too,  as  she  walked  back  to 
the  farm  with  little  Fanna's  hand  in  hers,  the 
rest  of  her  children  following  soberly  behind. 
Peter  Junior  was  then  preaching  in  New  Ipswich, 
a  Masonian  town  to  the  west  which  his  father 
had  helped  organize,  and  his  sister  Anna,  who 
two  years  before  had  been  married  to  a  young 
man  named  Benjamin  Hopkins,  was  living  in  a 
home  of  her  own,  a  few  miles  from  Hollis,  in 
what  is  now  Milford.  But  Phoebe  at  twenty  and 
Alice  at  nineteen  were  almost  women  grown,  and 
with  them  and  the  younger  boys  Anna  contrived 
to  carry  on  the  work  within  doors  and  without 
during  the  long  summer,  while  she  waited  anx¬ 
iously  for  news  from  Crown  Point  and  prayed 
daily  for  the  safe  return  of  her  soldiers. 

When  the  order  came  to  march,  Colonel 
Blanchard's  regiment  did  not  set  out  directly 
for  Crown  Point.  Benning  Wentworth's  idea 
of  the  geography  of  “the  howling  wilderness"  to 
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the  north  was  decidedly  hazy,  and  he  thought 
that  the  Coos  Meadows  were  on  the  direct  route 
to  Crown  Point.  Supposing  that  the  New 
Hampshire  men  could  avail  themselves  of  an 
easy  passage  up  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimac 
rivers  and  then  find  themselves  at  Lake  George, 
he  set  the  regiment  to  work  building  bateaux 
for  the  transportation  of  men  and  supplies  and 
despatched  Robert  Rogers  and  his  Rangers  to 
build  a  fort  at  Coos  for  occupation  in  case  of  a 
disaster.  When  Rogers  had  nearly  finished  the 
fort,  and  the  rest  of  the  regiment  had  been  at 
work  for  some  six  weeks,  Benning  found  out  that 
the  Connecticut  did  not  flow  into  Lake  George, 
and  without  much  time  to  spare  ordered  Colonel 
Blanchard  to  leave  their  fleet  of  flat-bottomed 
bateaux,  march  his  men  over  to  Charlestown 
(Fort  No.  4),  and  thence  to  Albany  and  Lake 
George.  According  to  General  Johnson,  the 
New  Hampshire  troops  arrived  with  “plenty  of 
spirit  and  sure  aim,  but  no  supplies.”  In  fact, 
they  were  so  full  of  fight  that  they  fell  to  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  the  New  Yorkers  who  were  stationed 
at  Fort  Edwards,  and  Colonel  Blanchard  and 
Peter  Powers  were  put  to  some  trouble  to  restore 
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peaceful  relations.  Johnson  set  Blanchard’s  men 
to  work  to  reinforce  Fort  Edwards,  which  was  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  navigable  portion 
of  the  Hudson,  and  he  himself  with  twenty-five 
hundred  white  men  and  three  hundred  Iroquois 
marched  fourteen  miles  north  to  the  base  of  Lake 
George,  where  he  began  the  building  of  a  camp. 

Early  in  September,  August  Ludwig  Von 
Dieskau,  German  baron,  French  marechal  de 
camp,  whose  coat  of  arms  bore  the  motto  “Bold¬ 
ness  Wins,”  marched  down  from  Canada  with 
about  sixteen  hundred  men — French  troops, 
Canadians,  and  two  hundred  Indians.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  personal  code  of  conduct  he 
intended  to  make  a  surprise  attack  on  Fort 
Edwards,  which  was  then  garrisoned  with  four 
New  York  companies  and  Colonel  Blanchard’s 
five  hundred  men.  It  was  known  that  there  was 
also  a  certain  number  of  cannon.  But  Baron 
Von  Dieskau,  following  his  Indian  guide,  came 
out  on  the  evening  of  September  seventh, 
not  where  he  wished,  at  Fort  Edwards,  but  on 
Johnson’s  road  to  Lake  George  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  English  camp.  Owing  to  the  Indian 
fear  of  artillery,  Von  Dieskau’s  guide  was  loath 
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to  lead  the  regiment  with  two  hundred  of  his 
fellow  Indians  to  face  the  fire  of  Fort  Edwards’ 
cannon,  and  so  had  purposely  brought  them  out 
nearer  Johnson’s  new  encampment,  where  no 
cannon  were  suspected.  Von  Dieskau  was 
greatly  disturbed  when  he  realized  that  this 
wilful  deception  on  the  part  of  his  guide  would 
spoil  his  plans  for  a  surprise  attack  on  Fort 
Edwards,  for  English  scouts  would  soon  discover 
his  presence.  Word  of  the  French  was  brought 
to  General  Johnson  late  that  evening  and  he, 
expecting  an  attack  on  Fort  Edwards,  at  the 
break  of  dawn  despatched  a  thousand  men  to  the 
rescue — as  he  supposed.  But  before  they  had 
gone  far  they  marched  into  an  ambuscade  of 
French  and  Indians  and  firing  began.  Hearing 
the  volleys  of  shot,  Von  Dieskau  advanced  with 
all  his  men  to  the  English  camp  on  the  Lake,  and 
there  followed  a  hotly  contested  battle.  After 
several  hours  of  fighting  and  the  longest  and 
heaviest  barrage  of  cannon  and  musket  balls 
which  this  country  had  ever  witnessed,  the  bat¬ 
tered  French  companies  from  La  Reine  and 
Languedoc  retreated  into  the  woods  with  heavy 
losses.  Most  of  the  Indians  had  fled  early  in  the 
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battle  at  the  sound  of  the  cannon  which  Johnson, 
with  surprising  energy,  had  hauled  to  his  camp  a 
few  days  before. 

All  this  time  Peter  Powers  and  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  boys  were  peacefully  guarding  Fort  Edwards 
some  twelve  miles  away.  Again  by  a  curious 
turn  of  fate  Peter  had  missed  the  fighting. 

Though  Von  Dieskau,  gloomily  meditating  on 
his  defeat,  argued  to  himself  that  he  would  have 
fared  better  had  he  not  been  compelled  to  fight 
Johnson's  large  contingent  at  Lake  George,  his¬ 
torians  aver  that  the  more  numerous  cannon  and 
the  spirited  garrison  of  Fort  Edwards  would  have 
equally  repulsed  him. 

With  his  scant  supplies,  General  Johnson  was 
reluctant  to  press  home  his  advantage  and  march 
on  Crown  Point.  He  contented  himself  with 
sending  scouts  to  see  what  the  French  were  doing 
there,  and  for  this  purpose  he  called  on  the 
woodsmen  of  New  Hampshire.  Peter  Powers  and 
Robert  Rogers  led  little  parties  of  men  through 
the  woods  along  the  shores  of  Lake  George.  One 
such  party  went  so  far  as  to  capture  a  French 
soldier  under  the  very  walls  of  the  French. 

The  fall  passed  with  no  move  on  Johnson's 
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part,  and  towards  the  end  of  November  Colonel 
Blanchard's  regiment  folded  up  their  tents  and 
marched  home.  Thanks  to  the  trickery  of  Von 
Dieskau’s  guide,  Captain  Peter  Powers  and  his 
company  returned  to  their  firesides  intact. 

Back  in  Hollis,  Peter  gave  some  attention  to 
his  farm  and  turned  again  to  his  land  transac¬ 
tions.  The  future  looked  bright,  for  something 
was  sure  to  result  from  the  war,  something 
definite  enough  to  allow  men  to  take  up  land  to 
the  north  without  fear  of  the  Indians,  which 
would  mean  profits  for  Peter.  At  present,  of 
course,  things  were  unsettled,  and  the  Monad- 
nock  townships  were  not  opening  up  as  well  as 
he  and  Blanchard  would  have  liked,  but  this  did 
not  trouble  him  greatly.  Neither  did  his  debts, 
of  which  he  had  contracted  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber,  for  they  could  easily  stand  for  a  while,  and  as 
soon  as  the  war  was  over  he  would  have  plenty 
of  money  coming  in  from  land  sales.  Though 
the  gray  in  his  hair  showed  plainly  and  the  lines 
in  his  face  had  been  growing  deeper  of  late,  Peter 
looked  forward  to  renewed  activities  in  land 
with  the  same  eagerness,  the  same  optimism 
which  characterized  his  earlier  days. 
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So  another  year  passed,  with  its  ploughing  and 
planting,  its  haying  and  harvest,  its  quiet  Sab¬ 
baths,  its  journeys  into  the  hills  to  learn  of  the 
progress  of  the  new  townships. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  1757,  Peter  sold 
a  hundred  and  two  acres  in  No.  1  (Mason)  to 
Elias  Eliot  of  Pepperell  for  fifty  pounds,  and  sixty- 
seven  acres  in  the  same  town  to  John  Willoughby 
of  Hollis  for  three  hundred  pounds,  old  tenor. 

Two  days  later,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  Peter 
Powers  “died  of  a  fever.  ”  Active  and  energetic 
to  the  end,  his  strenuous  and  busy  life  had  taken 
its  toll  of  energy.  Though  Peter  had  not  lived 
to  witness  the  final  settlement  of  the  French  and 
Indian  troubles,  nor  reap  the  fruits  of  the  peace 
which  followed,  he  had,  however,  in  his  short  span 
of  years,  seen  the  wilderness  of  Nissitisset  become 
a  thriving  community  of  sturdy  folk — and  that, 
too,  in  no  small  measure  through  his  own  efforts. 

When  Stephen  was  appointed  administrator  of 
his  father’s  estate,  he  found  that  there  were 
debts  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 
Of  this  sum  ten  thousand  pounds  was  due  to 
Colonel  Blanchard,  who,  curiously,  survived 
Peter  by  only  six  months.  The  remaining  five 
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thousand  was  distributed  in  small  amounts 
among  thirty  odd  men.  To  be  sure,  these 
figures  represented  the  depreciated  paper  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  sum  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  quarter  of  the  size  if  expressed  in 
pounds  sterling,  but  still  the  figures  are  startling. 
They  were  perhaps  less  of  a  surprise  to  Stephen 
than  to  the  reader,  for  Stephen,  being  a  responsi¬ 
ble  son  of  twenty-seven  years,  probably  had 
some  inklings,  at  least,  of  the  state  of  his 
father's  affairs.  He  may  have  realized,  that  his 
father  had  been  sometimes  more  interested  in 
new  deals  than  in  collecting  tardy  payments 
for  old  ones.  Though  the  aggressive  Colonel 
Blanchard,  familiar  with  the  ropes  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  did  not  hesitate  occasionally  to  “sett  up 
his  Bristles"  and  serve  a  delinquent  debtor  with 
an  injunction  to  appear  in  court,  Peter  had  not 
resorted  to  this  method  of  collecting  debts.  In 
any  case,  the  increasingly  unstable  condition  of 
the  currency  and  of  finances  in  general  was  famil¬ 
iar  to  Stephen,  as  to  every  one,  and  for  a  capable 
man  to  be  land-poor,  furthermore,  especially 
during  the  slow  years  of  the  war,  was  nothing 
uncommon. 
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The  ten  thousand  pounds  due  to  Colonel 
Blanchard  remains,  however,  somewhat  of  a 
mystery.  It  may  have  meant  that  Peter  had 
something  to  do  with  the  backing  of  an  issue  of 
paper  currency  at  Portsmouth;  it  may  have 
meant  that  he  was  involved  with  Joseph  Blanch¬ 
ard  in  some  land  bank  schemes;  it  may  have 
meant  that  some  of  Peter's  favors  from  the 
Masonian  Proprietors  were  not  so  cheap  as  they 
appeared  on  the  surface;  but  his  purchases  of 
land  from  Colonel  Blanchard  would  alone  hardly 
account  for  such  a  sum.  The  reader  can  specu¬ 
late  as  he  chooses. 

Whatever  the  facts,  while  Peter  Junior  was 
carrying  on  the  work  of  a  pioneer  pastor  in  the 
Coos  Country,  which  had  been  opened  up  soon 
after  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1760,  and  was  paddling 
up  and  down  the  Connecticut  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  Stephen  was  busy  selling  land  for  the 
estate.  With  the  new  era  of  colonial  expansion 
after  the  fall  of  Quebec — a  period  which  would 
have  offered  such  opportunities  for  the  energies 
of  Peter  Powers — Stephen  was  able  to  sell  much 
of  his  father's  land  and  collect,  as  well,  some 
thirty-five  hundred  pounds  previously  owed  to 
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his  father.  By  1772  only  three  thousand  pounds 
of  the  debt  remained  unpaid,  and  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution  that  was  discharged  in  full. 

Thus  closes  the  record  of  this  sturdy  pioneer. 

Whatever  the  passing  centuries  may  have 
dimmed,  they  have  not  obscured  the  unswerving 
enterprise,  nor  the  fearlessness  of  Peter  Powers. 


INVENTORY  OF  THE  ESTATE 

OF 

CAPTAIN  PETER  POWERS 


INVENTORY  OF  PETER  POWERS 

Province  of  New  Hampshire 

The  Inventory  of  the  Estate  of  Capt.  Peter 
Powers  Late  of  Holies  Deceased  Entestate 
Taken  by  us  the  subscriber  this  23rd  day  of 
September,  1757: 


One  Sute  of  Cloas 

£  i:  10 

A  Grate  Coate 

£  3 

A  Coate  and  Jacket 

£  2:  10 

hate  wigg  and  cap 

£  3 

A  paer  of  Boots  and  a  paer  of  shoes,  and 
stockens 

£  2:  26 

Sword  and  Belt 

£  i:  0 

one  Ditto 

iosh 

Clock 

£20 

one  Bad  and  Furniture 

£20 

One  Ditto 

£  8:  18 

one  Ditto 

£  7: 10 

one  Ditto 

£  5 

one  Chist 

£  3 

one  Ditto 

jsh 

one  Tabel 

£  2 

one  Ditto 

iosh 

one  Looking  Glace 

I5sh 

Brace  Kittel 

£  2:  5 

Warming  pan 

£  1:  15 

Sumer 

5sh 

Puter 

£  7: 15 

teapote  and  canester 

I7sh: 

Box  lorn  and  Heaters 

£  2 
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lorn  Potts  £  2:  io 

lorn  Kittels  and  scilet  and  frying  pans  £  i:  12:6 
Andiorns  £  2:  io 

Tramels  fier  Slice  and  Tongs  £  1:8:9 

Stillerd  iosh 

wasing  tub  and  water  pails  £  2:  15 

six  trays  and  three  bools  £  1 

housel  chares  £  1:1:3 

three  hogsheads  £  3:  10 

three  ditto  £1:5 

Sider  barrels  £  2:  15 

meet  tubs  I2sh:6 

Sundry  other  artikels  £  2 

one  paer  of  oxen  £22:  10 

one  pare  of  stears  £15 

One  cow  £10 

one  Ditto  £  6:  15 

four  Ditto  £25 

one  horse  £75 

two  Ditto  £50 

one  mear  £15 

one  Ditto  and  Coalt  £30 

four  calves  £  6 

Swine  £11 

Sheep  £15 

Hay  in  the  Barn  £30 

Riy  and  wheate  £13:  15 

Plough  Iorns  iosh 

Yoaks  and  Iorns  £1:5 

Axes  and  hoas  £  2:2:6 

lorn  Bars  iosh 

Chears  £  3:  15 

harrow  teeth  1 5sh 

Shovell  iosh 


1 14  Peter  Powers,  Pioneer 


Forks 

Beetel  and  wages 

Scithes  and  tackels 
one  saddel  and  Bridel 
one  Ditto  and  Sadel  bags 

Barrel  Staves 

Board 

Shingells 

Carried  over  £503:  00 

7sh:6 
I2sh:6 
£  1:  10 

£  4 
£  2:  10 
£  7:  10 
£  2 
£  1 

Sum  brot  over 

Notes  of  hand 

Eight  yards  of  camblet 

One  pue  in  meeting  house 

One  Maer 

One  Chain 

One  Auger 

£503: 00 
£  75: 15 
£  4: 1 

£  25:00 
£  5: 

£  1:15:3 

5sh 

Sum  total  of  Parsonal  Estate 

£611: 15: 3 

REAL  ESTATE1 

Homestead  and  Buildings 

Two  eighty  acre  lots  in  No.  1  so  called  Ly¬ 
ing  West  of  Holies  and  north  of  Town¬ 
send 

1  piece  of  land  in  Monson 

£1500:  00: 00 

£  50:  00 :  00 
£  5:00:00 

Sum  total  of  Real  Estate 

£1555:  00:  00 

A  true  Inventory  Erros  Excepted  (see  facsimile  opposite) 


1“Wild  land”  not  included. 


SIGNATURES  AFFIXED  TO  THE  INVENTORY 


Inventory  of  Peter  Powers 


”5 


An  addition  to  the  Inventory  of  the  Estate  of 
Capt.  Peter  Powers  June  12th,  1758: 


One  thousand  and  seven  hundred  waight  of 


turpentine 

£12:  15:  00 

One  Note  of  hand  against  Isaac  Powers 

£  8 :  1 5 :  00 

One  Set  of  Spooks  for  Carte  Wheels 

£  0:  7:  06 

Book  Accounts 

£  9:  i:  00 

One  piece  of  medow  Land  Lying  in  Holies 

containing  about  six  acres 

£10:  00:  00 

£40:  8:  6 

RECORDED  DEEDS  OF  LAND 
SOLD  BY  PETER  POWERS 
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1743  June  10  William  Hartwell,  Bedford,  Mass.  145  acres  West.  Prec.  of  Dunstable  £  61 

Sept.  24  Jonathan  Pearson,  Rowley,  Mass.  100  acres  in  Dunstable  £  275 

1744  Apr.  5  Jabez  Davis  47  acres  western  side  of  Nashua 

River  £  93 

Sept.  19  Zedekiah  Drury  Land  in  Dunstable  £  106 
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Oct.  19  Josiah  Blood  62  acres  in  Dunstable 


(1747)  Oct.  30  Jacob  Jewet  of  Rowley,  Mass.  202  acres  north  of  Turkey  Hills, 
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ard  (Richmond) 

Jan.  15  Sampson  Stoddard  of  Chelmsford  5  rights  in  North  Monadnock  No. 

4 

*  Signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence. 


(1752)  Feb.  17  Josiah  Melvin  45  acres  in  Hollis 

Apr.  16  John  Abbot  3rd,  Andover,  Mass.  3  lots  in  No.  2  (Wilton) 
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ITS  HISTORY 


Many  years  ago  a  granddaughter  of  Colonel 
Blanchard,  Abigail  Eastman  by  name,  gave 
to  Daniel  Hayden,  a  young  surveyor,  a  large  calf¬ 
skin  map  of  the  original  township  of  Dunstable. 
She  told  him  that  her  grandfather  made  it. 
Though  Kimball  Webster  in  his  “History  of  Hud¬ 
son,  New  Hampshire,”  says,  in  speaking  of  this 
map,  that  the  maker  is  unknown,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  this  direct  oral  tradition  of 
its  authorship  handed  down  by  Abigail  Eastman. 
Colonel  Blanchard  was  for  years  clerk  of  the 
Dunstable  Proprietors  and  was  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  surveying  land  for  them  and  for  others. 
Furthermore,  comparing  the  handwriting  of 
Colonel  Blanchard,  as  it  appears  in  the  few  lines 
written  by  him  in  Peter  Powers'  Inventory, 
with  the  writing  on  the  map,  the  reader  will 
find  a  striking  similarity  between  the  two. 
Especially  noticeable  is  the  form  of  the  final  d's 
and  the  long  loops  of  the  y's  and  g's  and  the 
name  Blanchard  itself.  The  roughness  of  the 
calfskin  would  not  allow  the  quill  the  same 
flourishes  which  were  possible  on  the  smooth 
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surface  of  the  paper,  but  the  resemblance  is 
strong  enough  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
letters  were  fashioned  by  the  same  hand. 

Nothing  prevents  us,  then,  from  accepting  this 
map,  a  small  section  of  which  is  herein  repro¬ 
duced,  as  the  work  of  Colonel  Joseph  Blanchard. 
Without  doubt  the  first  map  of  its  kind  ever 
made  of  the  township  of  Dunstable,  begun  per¬ 
haps  before  1730,  it  was  used  to  mark  out  the 
purchases  and  grants  from  the  Dunstable  Proprie¬ 
tors.  Peter  Powers  must  have  turned  in  a  good 
many  surveying  notes  to  Blanchard  for  this 
map. 

The  small  rectangle  next  to  Joseph  French’s 
three  hundred  and  ninety  acres  directly  to  the 
south  of  Long  Pond  marks  Peter’s  homestead,  in¬ 
cluding  his  original  thirty-seven  and  one  half  acres. 

Owing  to  age  and  use  the  writing  has  been 
somewhat  blurred  and  in  places  almost  oblit¬ 
erated.  A  photostat  of  the  map,  from  which 
this  reproduction  is  made,  is  still  more  difficult  to 
read.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  it  less  a  puzzle  to  the  reader,  the  photo¬ 
stat  has  been  retouched. 

The  whole  map  measures  three  feet  in  length 
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Peter  Powers,  Pioneer 


and  two  and  one  half  feet  across  the  widest 
part. 

The  kindness  of  Miss  Bertha  Hayden  of  Hollis, 
the  owner  of  this  hitherto  unpublished  map,  has 
made  the  reproduction  possible. 
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